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The Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none mau seems ignoble, but to man, — Young. 





JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 


OUR NEW MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 





WE have here a large-sized brain and 
a well-formed body, with a fine and active 
temperament. A highly moral, intellec- 
tual, and esthetic nature is indicated. 
Although the brain is not specially broad 
at the base, it appears to be well devel- 
oped in the crown, inspiring dignity and 
decision. There is much Combativeness 
in that Roman nose, and not a little 
spirit in the eyes ; still, he is not aggres- 
sive, but, rather, resolute in defense. He 
is just and conciliatory, but not inclined 
to forget his duty, even though made the 
subject of many polite attentions. He 
can say “no,” and hold to it; yet a 
strong desire to please makes him gener- 
ally popular. 
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LOTHROP MOTLEY. 





His love of approbation is strong, and 
disposes him to aim at a high standard 
of excellence in whatever he attempts. 

His natural and most appropriate 
sphere is in literature and art. It cer- 
tainly is not in counting coppers or in 
trade andcommerce. That he may grow 
into a statesman is not at all improbable, 
for he will hold himself accountable, first, 
to his God, secondly to his nation, and 
will be true to his highest convictions. 
Whatever errors he may commit will be 
due to a mistaken judgment rather than 
to delinquency of moral principle or to a 


want of patriotism. Others may not 
have observed the fact, but to our phre- 
nological eye we discover a slight resem- 
blance between Mr. Motley the historian 
and Mr. Bancroft the historian. In tem- 
perament as well as in cerebral develop- 
ment they are somewhat similar. 

The following biographical sketch 
gives a brief account of our subject 
covering the period during which he has 
been before the public. 

Though occupying for some years past an 


important diplomatic position in behalf of our 
Government, Mr. Motley is probably better 
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known as an author. His recent appointment, 

however, as United States Minister to England 

in place of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, seems to re- 

quire us to give him somewhat more than a 

passing notice. A glance at his previous life 
wil therefore be first in order. 

John Lothrop Motley was born at Dorches- 

ter, Mass., on the 15th of April, 1814. He was 
educated at Harvard College, in the same class 
with Wendell Phillips and N. B. Shurtleff; and 
after his graduation therefrom, in 1833, he visit- 
ed Europe, and remained a number of years on 
the Continent, a student in [the Universities of 
Berlin and Géttingen a part of the time, and a 
thoughtful traveler through the different coun- 
tries and provinces during the remainder of the 
time. On his return home he commenced the 
study of law, and was admitted to practice at 
the bar in 1837. A brief experience induced 
him to relinquish the legal profession and de- 
vote himself to literature. His first ventures— 
historical romances—were unsuccessful, but his 
assiduity was not to be checked by the indiffer- 
ence of the public to his early efforts. He 
labored on, availed himself of opportunities to 
secure authentic material for historical writings, 
and at length won fame. In 1840 he received 
the appointment of Secretary of Legation to 
the Russian Embassy, but resigned after a few 
months’ service. In 1851 he again visited 
Europe to collect the material needed for a 
work he had long contemplated. He had pre- 
viously attracted some notice by his contribu- 
tions of historical essays to leading American 
periodicals, among which may be mentioned 
one on De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in Amer- 
ica,” and another on Peter the Great. When, 
however, his “Rise of the Dutch Republic” 
appeared, in 1856, after five years of unremit- 
ting industry in its preparation, its success was 
immediate and marked, placing him in the 
front rank of modern historians. This work 
was translated into several foreign .anguages, 
and gained for its author many aonorary testi- 
monials at home and abroad. His Avma Mater, 
Harvard University, conferred on him the de- 
gree of LL.D.; the University of Oxford, En- 
gland, complimented him with D.C.L. (Doctor 
of Civil Law), and several learned societies, in- 
cluding the French Institute, elected him a 
member. A work, substantially a continuation 
of the “ Dutch Republic,” entitled “ The United 
Netherlands,” was published in successive vol- 
umes until its completion in 1865, in which 
Mr. Motley sustained the brilliant reputation 
achieved by the former. 

In 1861 he was appointed Minister to Aus- 
tria, and continued in the performance of his 
diplomatic functions as such Minister until 
1867, when the McCracken libel induced him 
to resign and return home. Whatever may 
be the various views entertained on that unfor- 
tunate, if not scandalous affair, the weight of 
opinion seems to favor the presumption that 
Mr. Motley, like some other incumbents of for- 
eign offices in the pay of the United States, at 
that time, was the unsuspecting victim of a 
trick designed to bring about a vacancy in a 





desirable foreign mission. The manner in 
which the subject was dropped immediately 
after his withdrawal, and the hasty appoint- 
ment of his successor, indicated a foreign policy 
in the highest ministerial department of gov- 
ernment which was not altogether free from 
the corrupting influences of invidiousness, A 
writer in one of the most popular of New York 
weekly papers says in allusion to this affair: 

“Tt is not a little singular that this discredit- 
able piece of Mr. Seward’s diplomacy should 
be hushed up in the way it has been. Perhaps 
the archives of the office of the Secretary of 
State may throw some light on the mystery of 
this McCracken, and show whether such a per- 
son really existed, or whether he was not, as 
many suppose, purely mythical. Certainly the 
attempt to establish a system of espionage over 
our representatives abroad has not met with 
public favor, and it is evident that among those 
best qualified to judge of Mr. Motley’s charac- 
ter, he has not suffered from these spiteful ef- 
forts to injure and degrade him.” 

Mr. Motley will enter upon the functions of 
his new mission under circumstances not a 
little embarrassing to a highly cultured mind 
and a refined taste. The Alabama question, 
which has been a stirring topic for general dis- 
cussion, may or may not be one of the intricate 
and perplexing knots which his diplomatic 
talent will be called upon to resolve; but the 
complexion of English diplomacy, taking its 
tone from the feeling aroused by the liberal 
discussion of that question, can not express 
such a hearty sympathy for him in his official 
character as would be desired. 


A minister occupying so important a relation 
as that of representing this country at the 
Court of St. James, should be possessed of the 
highest diplomatic abilities; and it may be a 
matter of doubt with many thoughtful minds, 
especially those that regard the honor and wel- 
fare of their nation, whether a distinguished 
author can meet fairly the responsibilities of 
so weighty a trust. Mr. Motley has shown 
most eminent tact and philosophy in the prep- 
aration of his histories; but it was in the quiet 
study, apart from contending and oppressive 
influences, that he wrote them. He, however, 
exhibited a lofty genius in his masterly treat- 
ment of events which, to other chroniclers of 
European history, seemed vague, confused, and 
inexplicable ; may he not be successful, then, in 
the administration of an office which will 
probably have for its consideration subjects in 
which the honor and dignity of the United 
States, so far as Europe is concerned, will be 
involved ? 

But in any case the relations of this country 
with England are so intimate, and at the same 
time there is so much bad feeling of the nature 
of jealousy or invidiousness on the one side, 
and of retaliation for grievances real or sup- 
posed on the other, that he who would stand 
well at the Court of St. James and command 
the respect of the American people must be 
prepared to meet the exigencies of the times, 
and perform his part with firmness, delicacy, 





and consummate skill. One who writes nim- 
bly on the subject of the English mission says : 
“Mr. Motley will probably be saved a great 
part of the labor of-his immediate predecessors 
by finding the question of the Alabama claims 
removed from his care. It is tolerably certain 
that overtures to a settlement will not come 
from the British Government (certainly not, if 
the attitude of that Government, consequent 
upon the announcement of Mr. Sumner’s great 
speech in the Senate, be such as reported), and 
some time will elapse before any are made by 
us. There are many good reasons why the 
question should for the present be left in abey- 
ance, and when the time comes for a peaceful 
settlement, it will be best effected, as the 
Boundary question was, by some competent 
person being sent expressly to Washington for 
the purpose.” Stripped of this intricate and 
difficult question, we can imagine no reason 
why Mr. Motley’s mission should not prove 
highly honorable to himself and most agreeable 
to the English Government. 


The London TZimes, which is generally un- 
derstood to be the chief organ of the English 
Government and a reflection of English popu- 
lar sentiment, in the course of an article on the 
Alabama negotiations uses the following lan- 
guage, which has interest enough for our read- 
ers to be included in this place: 

“This country has gone to the extreme of 
concession in the Alabama claims. It has 
agreed to refer everything except its own honor 
to arbitration and to the judgment of a mixed 
commission. It has agreed to give Americans 
who profess to have been wronged every op- 
portunity to assert their claims by providing 
that the commission shall hold its sittings at 
Washington. Except absolute submission to 
every demand the Americans may choose to 
make, there is nothing further that could have 
been conceded. The convention, in which all 
this is stipulated, has been the work of their 
own Minister and their own Secretary of State, 
and has received the assent of their own Presi- 
dent. If they now set this aside, our duty will 
simply be to abstain altogether from further 
overtures, and let any proposal for a renewal 
of negotiations proceed from the American 
Government. As for that downright demand 
for payment which our American correspond- 
ent describes as being advocated in the United 
States, this country would, of course, know how 
to treat it; but we have not the smallest belief 
that President Grant's Government contem- 
plates a course of action so unfriendly and of- 
fensive. It is more likely that, assuming the 
present convention to be set aside, Mr. Motley 
will be instructed to open negotiations for 
another, differing somewhat in machinery, but 
embodying similar principles. Should this be 
the case, our Government will be ready to give 
the proposals a fair consideration. Should it, 
on the other hand, be the desire of the Ameri- 
cans to keep the question still unsettled, the 
British nation, having fully manifested its good 
disposition, will not feel bound, however, to 
initiate fresh negotiations. In any case, we 
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shall welcome Mr. Motley, not only as an old 
friend, but one who has the confidence of a 
really powerful Executive and of the most 
powerful political parties in the United States.” 
Mr. Motley, then, goes to Great Britain with 
a most favorable prestige. 
a 


DEVELOPING THE WHOLE MAN. 


[We find in the Methodist Home Journal of 
Philadelphia—a “live” paper—an article on 
“developing the whole man,” which could 
scarcely present the subject more in harmony 
with our scientific views if the writer had pro- 
fessedly written in the interest of Phrenology. 
It is timely, and calculated to do good. We 
transfer the greater part of it to these columns. 
We have long maintained that religion will be 
partial and dwarfed until it can be developed in 
harmony with sound, healthy, and vigorous bod- 
ily conditions; large, liberal, and varied intel- 
lectual *culture, esthetic refinement; joyous, 
hearty, social amenity, together with such 
culture in business and worldly knowledge as 
shall give the man power and the facilities for 
usefulness. We rejoice to see in the religious 
press, and to hear from pulpits of the leading 
denominations of Christians, such practical in- 
dorsement of our views. 

The ministers of religion sometimes seem to 
. forget that man has any faculties except the 
religious that are worthy of culture. Man, in 
their judgment, would appear to be made up 
of two essences, viz., depravity, and suscepti- 
bility to religious impressions—the first being 
under the dominion of Satan, the second, and 
vastly the weakest, requiring a constant mira- 
cle of divine grace to act at all. While we 
confess to depravity in man, we find many 
other powers which, under proper culture and 
encouragement, would lead him to yearn after 
the higher culture of the soul. We hold that 
all the talents, tastes, sentiments, and propensi- 
ties should be recognized as the gift of God, and 
properly cultivated and regulated; then shall 
we be men as well as Christians; heroes, not 
half-developed cowards; giants, not pigmies ; 
sons of God, made in his noble image, and 
under his fatherly care coming to be perfect 
men in Christ Jesus.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

The present may be said to be a period of 
earnest struggle for Christian advancement. 
In every church, and where it has more espe- 
cially come under our observation, among our 
own congregations, are heard prayers for a 
higher stage of Christian experience, while in 
all our religous journals are articles weekly on 
entire consecration, sanctification, separating 
ourselves from the world, etc. Now, while 
we feel as deeply as any the absolute necessity 
of advancement to Christian life, yet we notice 
among men, what is an old theme of remark, 
a general disposition to run into extremes, and 
a particular manifestation of it in religion, as 
eisewhere. Our attention has been especially 
called to this in the lives of many, who, while 
commanding our highest respect, have present- 
ed a sad one-sideness of character. They have 
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not only been Christians, but Christians and 

nothing else. They have been totally unfit for 

many of those parts which devolve upon the 

religious, in common with the rest of the world ; 

but, nevertheless, we think that the Father of 
all, when he comes dewn to the golden gates 

to receive them, will gently chide them, be- 

cause, while they made good use of one of 
their five talents, they kept the other four all 

their lives closely folded in a napkin. Take, 

for instance, the calls of society. It is very cer- 

tain that God has given our kind some claim 

upon us in this respect, and has attached some 

reward to our attending to this claim. But 
many have no taste for sprightly conversation 

upon books, men, or measures of the day, nor 

for the tone of the ordinary social gathering of 
well-educated people of evenly balanced minds, 
and are never satisfied with any circle until 
they can turn it into a religious meeting. Now, 
while it is essential to our Christian life to at- 
tend regularly upon all the means of grace, yet 
means of grace all the time are exactly like 
wholesome food taken in too large quantities, 
and become nothing more than a kind of pious 
dissipation. The cheerful, the witty, the laugh- 
ter-loving parts of our souls were just as much 
given us to use as the serious and sedate, and 
there is just as much need to keep from being 
too solemn as too gay; both are wrong, and 
we are bound to avoid even the least sin with 
eur utmost care. In the observance, too, of our 
private devotions, those which perhaps tend 
more than anything else to the cultivation of 
emotions of a religious character, we believe 
that, while not nearly so common as the oppo- 
site extreme, it is possible to cultivate the emo- 
tions too much and common sense too little ; to 
waft ourselves by the sheer nervous excitabil- 
ity of continually dwelling on the same set of 
ideas, into an imaginary state of perfection, 
which bids fair to lead to a mysticism as bad 
as any that ever vexed the early Church, and 
which would seem very famiiar to a Brahmin. 
Any man of sound powers, who spends hour 
after hour on his knees, spends time thereon 
which had much better be employed on his feet 
energetically busy pulling up weeds, sowing 
the truth, and other sturdy farmer-work in 
his little corner of this great moral plantation, 
and needs to be reminded that labor is the 
most effectual prayer. Another effect of this 
narrow devotion is the neglect of everything 
that savors of intellectual cultivation or ele- 
gance, of plain, rough business ; everything, in 
short, which disturbs the ecstasy, does not 
make the individual feel, to use reverentially a 
very common phrase, “ as if Jesus was present 
with him.” 

The slow process of study, following the 
analogy of all real progress in nature, is apt to 
tend to a weariness which will very naturally 
produce some disturbance of the mind’s calm- 
ness, leaving him who thinks himself called to 
preach the word of God to reject all this pro- 
fane learning, savoring so strongly of—reason 
—which some seem to think the great enemy 
of our salvation—and he falls straightway to 








expecting all his help from Divime assistance. 

He is soon called upon to answer the honest 

doubts of his church-member—perhaps a man 
of deep reading; or to meet in open field the 
adroit, urbane infidel, of extensive research, 
and, powerless to meet him with the only 
Weapon in,common between them, he leaves, 
by a lame defense, his cause weaker than it 
was befere. Is this like that mirror of the man 
and Christian, the Apostle Paul? Entirely con- 
secrated in his love to Christ, acting by the 
leadings of the Spirit, yet displaying the most 
wonderful reasoning power, given not only by 
divine aid but by the training of his school-days 
at the feet of Gamaliel, that gentlemanliness 
which made him the equal of any Athenian 
Chesterfield, and, in short, the whole man har- 
moniously developed. The school-bell rings 
from every hill and valley; science dives into 
the earth to bring forth her proofs, like dia- 
monds from the mines, to adorn the brow of re- 
ligion with truth’s diadem ; every man dares 
think for himself, whatever comes of it, and the 
leaders of the van must be mighty men, to be 
leaders at all. We need God’s spirit now as 
ever, but we need also strength to wield the 
arms of intellectual power which the advanc- 
ing age puts into our hands. The great truths 
which the age has evolved may, if rightly 
employed, be turned into the service of Chris- 
tianity ; but unless we have men of large mind, 
comprehensive views, and deep learning, able 
to wield them, they will be warped into the 
service of the great enemy of souls. The mor- 
al, acute, urbane skeptic—a very Hume—offers, 
so far as appearances are concerned, to the re- 
fined mind at least, a very favorable contrast to 
his ruder, less learned, and polished antagonist, 
so that it too often happens, as we have observ- 
ed to our sorrow, that orthodoxy, defeated in 
the persons of such champions, takes to anath- 
ematizing where itcan notconvince. The days 
when a clergyman was sufficiently educated, 
who knew his Bible, hymn-book, and discipline, 
have passed away from all but our rudest dis- 
tricts, and a new race must arise to suit the 
changed age. The Christianity of to-day, at 
least in our own Church, tends to become too 
mystical and not sufficiently rational. We 
most glorify God when we present the highest 
development of the whole man, and net the 
cultivation of only one part, which, though it be 
the most important, can never act in its full 
power unless sustained by a like harmonious 
training of every other member, from the great- 
est down to the very least—physical, mental, 
moral, rational and emotional—the taste and the 
judgment, every refinement of feeling, and every 
grace of manner. This is the true striving af- 
ter perfection. The Christian who is willfully 
insensible to the beauties of art, who despises 
the cultivation of science, who sees only evil in 
society unless it don the Puritanic garb, is on 
kindred ground with the ascetic of the desert, 
and will neutralize the effect of his many vir- 
tues by the little respect which will be had for 
his judgment. How noble is the fully and 
evenly developed man! Allis grandly harmo- 
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nious. Yet not only is such a soul developed 
in its calm strength, but also possessed of the 
most exquisite Christian flexibility, moving 
easily in all the accomplishments of refined life, 
graceful as it is strong, wonderful in its adapt- 
ation to every demand—for the reformer’s pul- 
pit or the martyr’s fagot, and not less for the 
charm of the social circle or the adornment of 
home; master of the principles of philosophy 
and the niceties of taste, and over all, as the 
crowning glory, thoroughly consecrated in its 
desires for the glory of God. 
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WHAT CAN I DO BEST?—NO. IL 
CATTLE, RAW MATERIAL FOR CLOTHING. 


Tue production of food by the farmer does 
not cover the whole ground of production from 
the soil. There is wool-growing, the raising of 
flax, and hemp, and cotton, the raising of cat- 
tle for their hides and for beef. The vocation 
of grazing varies somewhat from that of grain 
and fruit raising. It can be conducted on soils 
ill adapted to the profitable raising of grain. 
The mountain ranges of Virginia, New York, 
and Vermont could be profitably employed for 
pastures; while with proper facilities for the 
transportation of flocks, either by rail or by 
driving, they could be taken where the hay is 
procured abundantly for winter. The idea of 
keeping a few sheep on a mountain range, and 
being obliged to pick out the smooth places to 
mow grass to keep them through the winter, is 
not, in our judgment, the way to raise wool. 
But let the whole mountain be employed for 
pasture, and some not too distant valley, where 
hay is plentiful, be the wintering-place. Amer- 
ica ought to be ashamed to import wool of any 
kind; and linen, we doubt not, could be quite 
as well produced here as in Ireland; and if we 
have not enough of Irish people here to dress 
and spin the flax, we certainly could import 
them. The raising of cattle ought to be largely 
followed. Pork is unfit food for man, as it is 
generally produced. If swine could run as 
beef-cattle do, and not be confined to close 
pens without exercise or pure air, and not be 
stuffed with corn and over-fattened, thereby 
rendering their flesh diseased, pork would not 
be so detrimental an article of food as it now 
is. But let oxen and sheep, which make the 
best kinds of food for the use of man, take the 
place of swine, and it would be a great step 
toward progress and improvement. Beefsteak 
ought not to cost thirty cents a pound, as at 
present. It ought to be so abundant as to be 
relatively cheap. Two men could take care 
of five hundred head of cattle, especially dur- 
ing the grazing season; and we think it would 
be profitable for farmers having, say, thirty or 
forty acres of land, to raise something besides 
cattle-feed. Let the cattle be grown mainly 
where the soil is not tillable; at least let eight 
months in the year be spent by them on such 
lands. 

The stock-raiser requires to be a patient, 
thoughtful man, one who has Hope enough to 
wait until his appointed time for profit; one 
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who is inclined to read and think, and one who 
is fond of general exercise and exertion. Such 
a man need not be a plodder. He may be, 
even, ambitious and enterprising. 

Another of the productive departments of in- 
dustry requiring perseverance, energy, indus- 
try, and good practical judgment, is that of 
“lumbering.” But with our views of right 
modes of living on the land, this shearing of 
the native forests will not last for many gen- 
erations. Timber is becoming comparatively 
scarce, and if the land were wanted by a mill- 
ion farmers it would soon be, to a great extent, 
stripped. There should be attention paid to 
the planting of forest trees. They will grow 
about as quickly as fruit-trees. In twenty years, 
chestnut timber can be grown large enough for 
railroad ties or fence posts. In general, to fol- 
low the pursuits mentioned, a man needs 
strength, courage, fortitude, and patience orig- 
inating in a good, strong temperament and 
large base of brain, with good practical talent 
and large Firmness. A man does not need a 
high degree of taste or mechanical talent. He 
needs but little policy, and not great Imitation 
or logical power; good common sense and 
good health being, of course, as in other call- 
ings, chief qualifications. 








Religions Department, 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Hamble love, 
And not proad reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 





CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


A Hops that holds men in times in which 
otherwise they would drift, is really a good 
thing. Even if it were a phantasm, even if 
the ground of hope were a mistake, neverthe- 
less the assured confidence, the firm reliance, 
the indestructible hope which men have, hold 
the soul. Wherever men are, whatever may 
be their exigencies, once let them believe in 
God, believe that he has care and respect for 
them, and believe that he has promised never 
to leave them nor to forsake them, to be their 
convoy across the desert, their pilot on the 
voyage, and that he will maintain them victori- 
ously to the end, and nothing can move them ; 
let them once have that hope, and never give 
it up, clinging to it and using it, and how safe 
they are! I have seen men whom that little 
hope—the hope of things perfectly invisible, 
out of sight, beyond reach, indescribable, they 
themselves being unable to describe it to a fa- 
miliar friend—I have seen that hope make 
men more happy than all the smiles of fortune 
had done. I have seen men more happy in 
their bereavements, in the desolation of their 
household, than when their families were alive 
and well. I have seen mothers, on whom God 
had broken wave upon wave, one child going 
after another, and in whose experience were 





many mouthed griefs, speaking of the great 
future, until their souls were lifted up, and in 
the spirit of a higher love, they found nobler 
joys and serener bliss, and higher soul expe- 
riences than they had ever learned when they 
did not rise higher than the cradle or the crib. 
It is a good thing to love our children. Itisa 
better thing to love them when they are en- 
shrined in immortality. I have seen men, in 
prosperous circumstances, who were the sub- 
jects of care, who were the minions of an 
ignoble ambition, who were comfortable, and 
had all the fruitions of good fortune; and all 
these things did not do as much good for their 
souls as Christian hope did when everything else 
was taken away from them, and it was evident 
that they were shut up unto God. But that 
God was theirs. I have known men in their 
old age peeled and stripped down to the bitter- 
est poverty, and I have known them to bear a 
thousand-fold more than when all things 
abounded. There are men in whose branches 
more birds sing in winter than in summer. 
There are men that have more blossoms in ad- 
versity than they had in prosperity. There 
are men that are safer and happier because 
they are holier by the discipline of God’s prov- 
idence than they were when all the world was 
poured out into their lap, and all men envied 
them, and counted them blessed. And it is 
this hope that did it. 
et i te 

Reti¢ious CHarity, oR CHARITY IN RELIG- 
1on.—The Living Church says: A man may 
have a true affection for his country and yet be 
a thorough-going party man, from a conviction 
that the principles and policy of his party are 
most conducive to the welfare of his country. 
But devotion to a party, however pure its prin- 
ciples and sound its policy, does not itself prove 
devotion to the state, since the former may be 
actuated by divers motives, even low and sor- 
did ones. Petty self-interest may explain the 
whole of a seeming patriotism, and so a true 
patriot may be a zealous partisan; but it does 
not follow that a zealous partisan must be a 
true patriot. In like manner, strong attach- 
ment to our particular religious communion 
may essentially. be a love of the Gospel, seeing 
as we believe its doctrines, rites, and institutions 
are of the Gospel and most favorable to its 
spread and influence; but such denominational 
attachment is in itself no evidence of genuine 
evangelical affection. It may be hereditary 
prejudice, pride of sect, religious partisanship. 
We may be good Christians and sound Church- 
men, staunch Lutherans or Calvinists; and it 
is equally true that we may be sound Church- 
men, staunch Lutherans or Calvinists, and 
withal sorry Christians. Pious and earnest 
believers may be narrow-minded and even big- 
oted. They may be near-sighted, or can see 
only in one direction. They can’t take an hon- 
est look all around—or, from their theological 
training, they can see only through the medium 
of their own special orthodoxy. Confined in 
their gaze to its colored spectacles, they are 
sure they see the truth; but they have not the 
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commenced. The foundation of the Cathedral 
was laid in the year 1015, by Bishop Werner, 
of Habsburg, and after the building had been 


near its base. It is at the latter hour that 
it appears in all its glory, burnished as it is 
by the rich, golden light which seems to 


least idea that it can be seen through any other 
optics or from any other point of view. Still, 








they may be very good people. But we must 
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CATHEDRAL OF STRASBURG. 
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going on for two hundred and 
sixty years, Bishop Conrad, of 
Lichtenberg, commissioned Er- 
win, of Steinbach, to build the 
wonderful minster, the foundation 
stone of which was laid on the 
25th of May, 1277. Pastor 
Schwarz has chosen the great 
4 architect as the hero of his ro- 
? mance, “Erwin von Steinbach” 
(1835). Erwin did not live to see 
his work completed, but after 
overcoming numerous obstacles, 
the effects of earthquakes and 
storms, and seeing a great portion 
of the substructure finished, he 
died on the 17th of January, 1318. 
It is still unsettled how much of 
the fagade can be attributed to 
his designs. After 1318 hisson 
Johann carried on the work from 
1818 to 1339, assisted by his gifted 
sister, Sabina, who executed a 
portion of the splendid sculpture 
on the west side, and whose name 
is especially immortalized in the 
tracery in the southern side portal. 
After their death different masters 
worked on it, among whom was 
John Hiultz, of Cologne, who 
commenced the spire, and com- 
pleted it in 1489. The 
original design was to — 
erect two spires, but 
only the northern one 
was perfected. This 
spire is the highest in 





not carry this apology for them too far. They 
are lacking in charity—ior charity, whenever it 
has its due sway, has a marvelous effect in 
clearing and enlarging the mental vision. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF STRASBURG. 


Amone the church edifices of Germany, 
whose origin dates back into the Middle Ages, 
the Cathedral or Minster of Strasburg takes a 
most prominent place, not only on account of 
its rich fagade and high spire, but as present- 
ing in its structure the whole development of 
Gothic architecture from its rise to its perfec- 
tion, and again to its decay. The crypt and the 
substructure of the choir, and also in part the 
transept, belong to the later Romanesque style, 
and were erected after 1117; the nave was be- 
gun in 1015 and finished in 1275; and the mag- 
nificent fagade, erected between 1277 and 1339, 
belongs to the period of the highest bloom of 
the Gothic and to the time when its decay be- 
gan; evidences of the degeneracy may be ob- 
served in the upper story of the facade, from 
1365, and the higher portions of the tower, 
which was completed in 1439—nearly half a 
century after the building of the tower was 





the world, rising 486 
feet above the pavement, being 
140 feet higher than St. Paul’s, 
London, and exceeded by only 
about twenty by the famed Pyr- 
amid of Cheops. Its dimensions 
are 357 feet extreme length; 79 
feet, height of ceiling; 140 feet, 
length of transept; and 35 feet, 
breadth of nave. 

The impression produced upon 
visitors on coming suddenly in 
full view of the Cathedral is over- 
whelming, and productive of a 
feeling such as is rarely equaled 
in witnessing a triumph of hu- 
man skill. “The charm which is 
thrown over the mind of the tray- 
eler while beholding Strasburg is 
not derived from its historical as- 
sociations. No one can approach 
it without finding these fade away 
as the sight of the spire of its Ca- 
thedral bursts upon his view. 
This noble object catches the 





penetrate it; it is at such a time that the 
charm of Gothic architecture overpowers the 
soul. It is composed of dark red stone, which 
has been rendered still darker by the lapse of 
centuries, and it now presents that venerable 
appearance visible-on those monuments only 
which have ‘ages for their dower.’ The orna- 
ments are more beautiful, and its lofty windows 
more magnificent, than those of any modern 
edifice; while the proportion is so perfect, that 
you search in vain for any defect. The great 
Cathedral of Milan is a more splendid edifice, 
and with its six thousand statues and bas-re- 
liefs is a more brilliant object; the hundred 
spires which rise on its roof will probably ever 
remain unequaled as an exhibition of magnifi- 
cence ; still, for beauty of Gothic ornament, for 
almost inconceivable lightness of architecture, 
and for gigantic altitude, the tower and spire 
of the Cathedral of Strasburg will forever 
challenge a competitor.” (Dwight.) 

The platform where the spire commences 
may be reached by ascending three hundred 
and thirty steps. Here is a station for fire 
watchmen, and here, too, has lived the guide 
and his family for nearly a quarter of a century. 
In order to ascend the spire, the guide, for a 
consideration, will unlock the iron grate that 
closes the passage, and allow you to climb sev- 
en hundred steps to within a few feet of the 
summit. This ascent is no slight task, and one 


STRASBURG’S FAMOUS CLOCK. 





first rays of the sun before the 
city which lies beneath it is illuminated; and 
they linger on its summit long after twilight 
has mantled the spires and domes which rise 
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must have a steady nerve and head to do it. 
“There is really no danger or difficulty in the 
ascent; but the stone work of the steeple is so 
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completely open, and the pillars which support 
it are so wide apart, and cut so thin, that they 
more resemble a collection of bars of iron or 


wood; so that, at such a height, one might al- 
most fancy oneself suspended by a cage over 
the city; and if the foot were to slip, the body 
might possibly drop through the open fretwork. 
At the same time, the elaborateness of the tra- 
cery, and the sharpness of the angles and or- 
naments, are proof of the skill of the architect 
and the excellent materials he had chosen; 
and it is only by a close inspection that the 
delicacy of the workmanship can be truly ap- 
preciated. Within a few feet of the top the 
winding stair terminates, under 4 species of 
carved rosette. “There may be read these 
words, in black letters—to the east: Christus 
nos revocat.— Christus gratis donat; south, Chris- 
tus semper regnat.— Christus et imperat ; west, 
Ohristus et superat.—Christus rex triumphat ; 
north, Maria glorificat_—Christus coronat.” The 
work of the upper part is so slight, that small 
bars of iron are placed across the openings to 
prevent you from falling. Yet the greatest 
caution is needed, as, the guide yarningly says, 
“ several instances are recorded of persons who 
have either fallen or have thrown themselves 
from the top.” One feels almost afraid to lin- 
ger; fearing that the slight breeze which fans 
his cheek will break the slight, net-work-like 
structure; and he breathes again freer as he 
once more gets down upon the platform. 

The view from this part can be enjoyed bet- 
ter than from the height of the spire. We 
look down upon the quaint city of Strasburg, 
its curious bridges, picturesque old dwellings, 
neat little squares, gray churches of a long past 
age, whose steeples are still below us, the mud- 
dy, winding Ill, and away off the meadows 
through which the “ castle-armed” Rhine flows. 
To the east the Black Forest extends away for 
miles, and finally bounds the horizon. In the 
west the Vosges Mountains, standing out bold- 
ly, forbid a more extended view of France; 
while in the south, the Jura range may be dis- 
tinctly seen. On the spire itself, and in various 
other places, may be seen many names inscrib- 
ed, which are well known in German history 
and literature, as Goethe, Schlosser, Kaufmann, 
Herder, Lavater, Roederer, Pfenninger, Blessig, 
Stolz, and many others. Indeed, celebrated 
names may be found in nearly every part of 
the building. Voltaire had his name chiseled 
at the entrance to the clock-room, but a streak 
of lightning came in 1789 and took away the 
“ Vol,” leaving only the “ taire;” but the name 
has been replaced again since then. Uhland 
refers to these names in his well-known poem, 
the “Minster Legend.” 

The interior corresponds somewhat to its 
outward magnificence and surpasses most Goth- 
ic edifices in itssolemnity. Dwightsays: “No 
other structure presents windows of such color- 
ing, where light is thrown into hues so brilliant 
and so variegated, or where they blend and are 
contrasted with so intense beauty. It is the 
only edifice which ever made me feel the sol- 
emn gloom I had anticipated on entering a 








none. 





Gothic cathedral of the old world.” The chief 
objects that strike attention are the graceful 
and curious stone tracery; the great Gothic 
colur ns supporting the vaulting ; the long and 
unobstructed aisles; the celebrated astronomi- 
cal clock, of which we will shortly speak ; the 
immense organ ; and the baptismal font of 1453. 
In the St. John’s Chapel, to the left of the 
choir, is the monument of Bishop Conrad, of 
Lichtenberg, who died in 1290, and under 
whose government the building of the fagade 
was commenced. Behind this, in the court, is 
the grave-stone of Erwin, the architect, his 
wife and his son. His daughter has an eternal 
memorial in “that exquisitely beautiful and 
lonely pillar, ornamented from base to capital 
with statues, whereon Sabina, carved in stone, 
in a half-dark corner of a neighboring gallery, 
and leaning on her hand, is looking intently at 
each stroke of her mute and motionless stone 
workmen ”—all is a picture whose image once 
impressed can never be effaced from the mind. 


STRASBURG’S FAMOUS CLOCK. 

The clock of Strasburg Cathedral is one of 
the chief decorations. of that world-famous edi- 
fice, and at the same time a splendid example 
of what Constructiveness in full training is ca- 
pable of achieving. In the engraving is seen 
a faithful representation of it as it appears to 
the eye of a visitor in that part of the Cathedral 
where it stands. The view is an interior one, 
as will be inferred from the surrounding walls. 
The history of its construction, like that of 
most world-famous mechanical curiosities, bor- 
ders on the romantic. Dasypodius, a skillful 
horologist of Strasburg, bent his energies to the 
task of producing a clock which should com- 
bine many features ; not only indicate the time 
of day, but the succession of the days, weeks, 
months, seasons, years, etc. He spent years 
in working out the self-conceived problem, but 
finally attained the result seen in the great Ca- 
thedral clock. Of course Dasypodius had not 
set his contrivance in motion long before its 
wonderful properties excited general admira- 
tion, and as it worked well, the magistrate of 
Strasburg determined that his city alone should 
possess so wonderful a time-piece; and in the 
furtherance of his desire, it is said, he caused 
Dasypodius to be made blind, so that he could 
not make any more such clocks, The unfortu- 
nate horologist, however, declared that some- 
thing was still wanting to complete the work, 
and he was permitted to fumble among the 
works to make the pretended addition ; he took 
out a single piece, and shortly afterward the 
clock stopped. Other mechanicians endeav- 
ored to remedy the defect, but could not; and 
so the singular contrivance remained until 1882, 
when. a mech: .'c named Schwilgué attempted 
its restoration, and succeeded in bringing it to 
its present state of perfection. 

What this complicated bit of mechanism is 
capable of doing we will briefly describe. The 
globe, seen in the engraving at the foot of the 
clock, shows the course of the stars from day 
to day; behind the globe is a perpetual calen- 
dar, on which a statue of Apollo points with 
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an arrow to the actual date. On one side of 
this calendar is an index giving the time ac- 
cording to ecclesiastical reckoning, and on the 
other an index giving the time according to the 
sun and moon. A dial above these indicates 
the mean time; while above the dial a curious 
mechanical arrangement shows the phases of 
the moon from the beginning to the end of the 
lunar month. 

But there are other features which command 
our particular attention and excite our aston- 
ishment. Every day, just before noon, the 
figure of an angel strikes the quarter-hours 
upon a ball which it supports in one hand; and 
by its side a figure representing Time turns 
over a sand-glass, marking the expiration of 
the hour; higher up, a skeleton—Death—stands 
with a mace in hand. As the quarter-hours 
pass, between eleven and twelve, four symbol- 
ical figures—childhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age—appear, and go around Death, who, 
at noon, strikes the hour. Then, in the high- 
est niche of the clock, where stands a figure of 
the Saviour, carvings of the twelve Apostles 
are seen to advance singly and move around 
their Lord, bowing as they pass the center of 
the arc they describe. No sooner has the last 
of the twelve disappeared, than a cock, perched 
on the left tower, flaps his wings, stretches his 
neck, and crows so loud and shrill that the 
whole edifice resounds with repeated echoes. 

The seven days of the week have each a 
mythological representative which makes its 
appearance at the beginning of the twenty-four 
hours, and retires at the end. On Sunday, 
Apollo shows himself; on Monday, Diana; 
and soon. The beautiful Cathedral of Stras- 
burg, with its strangely ingenious clock, is one 
of the most interesting objects which a traveler 
can find on the continent of Europe. 


_ oo 


DR. FRANELIN ON DEATH. 


WE find the following letter in one of our 
exchanges. It is represented as an “ unpub- 
lished letter” to a Miss E. Hubbard, but 
whether or not much confidence may be placed 
in its authenticity, we can not say, and there- 
fore forbear any comment on its ethical char- 
acteristics. The style itself does hot, at first 
sight, much resemble the great philosopher's : 


Dear Curip: I condole with you. We have 
lost a most dear and valuable relation, but it is 
the will of God and nature that these mortal 
bodies be laid aside when the soul is to enter 
into real life. "Tis rather an embryo state-—a 

reparation to living; a man is not completely 

rm until he is dead. Why, then, should we 
grieve that a new child is born among the im- 
mortals—a new member added to their society. 

We are spirits. That bodies should be lent 
to ~ wires they can — = a, assist 
us in acquiring know , or in doing good to 
our ilow-ereaharen, is a kind and besevolent 
act of God. When they become unfit for their 
purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleas- 
ure, instead of an aid become an incumbrance, 
and answer none of the intentions for which 
they were given, it is equally kind and benevo- 
lent that a way is provided by which we may 
get rid of them. That way is death. 

We ourselves, prudently in some cases, choose 
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a partial death. A mangled, painful limb which 
can not be restored, we willingly cut off. He 
that plucks out a tooth parts with it freely, 
since the pain goes with it, and he that quits 
the whole body parts witl all the pains and 
possibility of pains and diseases it was liable to 
or capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we are invited abroad on a 
party of pleasure that is to last forever. His 
chair* was first ready, and has gone before us. 
We could not conveniently all start together ; 
and why should you and I be grieved at this, 
since we are soon to follow, and we know 
where to find him? 

Adieu, my dear, good child, and believe that 
T shall be, in every state, your affectionate papa, 

BENJ. FRANKLIN. 

Puitapvetpata, Fed. 12, 1756. 


Our Social Relations. 


ane 











Domestic happiness, thou only bilsa 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav'u-born, aod destined to the skies again,—Cowper. 





SOME MOTHER'S CHILD. 
BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


At home or away, in the alley or street, 

Wherever I chance in this wide world to meet 

A girl that is thoughtless or boy that is wild, 

My heart echoes softy, ‘ "Tis some mother’s child.” 


And when I see those o’er whom long years have rolled, 
‘Whose hearts have grown hardened, whose spirits are 
Be it woman all fallen, or man all defiled, [cold, 
A voice whispers sadly, “* Ah! some mother's child.” 


No matter how far from the right she hath strayed ; 

No matter what inroads dishonor hath made ; 

No matter what elements cankered the pearl— 

Though tarnished and sullied, she is some mother’s girl. 


No matter how wayward his footsteps have been ; 

No matter how deep he is sunken in sin ; 

No matter how low is his standard of joy— 

Though guilty and loathsome, he is some mother’s boy. 


That head hath been pillowed on tenderest breast ; 
That form hath been wept o'er, those lips have been 
press’d ; 
That soul hath been prayed for in tones sweet and mild; 
For her sake deal gently with some mother’s child. 
Exwrra, 1869. 
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PIANO vs. PLOW. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY, 


GLancrne idly this rainy morning at one of 
our city dailies, my attention is attracted by a 
line under the well-known head of “ Hints te 
Farmers.” “Don’t buy 4 piano for your daugh- 
ters while your sons need a plow.” 

Now, being a Yankee, I shall venture to 
“guess,” as, if I were of the masculine gender, 
I should certainly “ bet,” and that right heay- 
ily, that the man who wrote those “ Hints” had 
neither sons nor daughters. Furthermore, he 
had no money to invest in either plows or 
pianos, and he knew nothing of farming ex- 
cept what he had read about it. Neither was 
he writing in the country amid the songs of 
the-birds and the hum of a myriad forms of 
happy life. No, he was a poor, miserable, 
cynical old bachelor, who was condemned for 
his sins to get up a proper variety for a city 
newspaper, at so much per column, and didn’t 





* Alluding to the sedan chairs then in fashionable use. 








get well paid for it. As he sat striving for 
ideas in the fifth story of a third-rate boarding- 
house, his landlady’s daughter was thrumming 
an old rickety piano below, and, not daring to 
vent his spleen on her, he cowardly took to 
abusing the unconscious piano. 

Don’t you pay any attention to such “ hints,” 
farmers! They are all written to sell, and 
don’t you be sold by them. You know the 
wants of your sons and daughters better than 
any old and seedy scribbler can tell you. If 
your daughters, or sons, have a taste for music, 
cultivate it as liberally as your means will 
allow, and never fear it will not pay you back 
as well as your finest field of wheat. It will 
not hinder the plow! Never fear that. The 
plowboy’s whistle is proverbial, and don’t we 
all know he plows the faster for his whistling ? 
His horses are enlivened by it, and speed the 
faster through the field. His own fatigue, and 
the heat of the day, are disregarded and unfelt. 

If the spring work drives, let your daughters 
help. They can ride on the corn-planter as 
easily and gracefully as in an elegant carriage, 
and far more usefully. Then, when they are 
through the spring work, and everything is 
growing without their aid, let them in the 
pleasant eventide gather around the piano, 
sons and daughters both, and be sure that 
piano is a good one! You would not use a 
poor old plow! 

I know a family of eight daughters, diversi- 
fied by only one baby boy, Beautiful, intel- 
ligent, graceful girls they are, too; but they 
assist their father through his miles of grain 
as well as if they belonged to the sterner sex. 

“ Who is that young lady,” asked I, the first 
time I saw the eldest. “She looks as if she 
were made for a queen.” 

“So she was,” replied my friend. “She 
reigns over more hearts than any one I know. 
Her father calls her his right-hand man,” 
added he, laughingly, “for, being an invalid 
himself, he could hardly manage the farm 
without her.” 

“ She does not actually work upon it herself?” 
queried I, in astonishment; “ why, her hands 
are white and slender as any lady’s can be.” 

“ And as useful as many a lady’s can not be,” 
said he. “She helps her mother get up a good 
dinner, or her father to get in.a field of corn, 
with equal ability. Last week he wanted a 
plow repaired, but, it being a rainy day, dared 
not venture outin his feeble health. She said 
she had a little shopping to do in town, and 
so harnessing their splendid horses with her 
own hands to the large farm wagon, she took 
the plow to the blacksmith. Proceeding to 
town, she made her purchases, and on her re- 
turn called for the plow, and brought it home.” 

“She had not physical strength to manage 
and lift a plow, surely ?” 

“No; but she had mental strength to devise 
ways and means to accomplish her ends. I 
asked her how she lifted it into the wagon. 
‘Oh, said she, ‘mother helped me at home, 
and the blacksmith did it at the shop. Every 
one helps those who help themselves,’ she 








added, with a woman’s skill in applying a 
moral.” 

* That young lady has a splendid piano— 
draws music from it too+and makes it assist 
in maintaining and educating her young sis- 
ters, by giving music lessons to all in her 
neighborhood who have a talent therefor, and 
whose parents are sensible enough to cultivate 
it as well as their corn and potatoes. 

Farmers, advice is cheap. A vast amount of 
it is given gratis, nowadays. But don’t you 
ever listen to a word that will divorce the use- 
ful from the beautiful, either in the manage- 
ment of your land, or the education, especially 
the home education, of your children. They 
need flowers as much as they need food ; books 
and papers as much as they need clothing; 
good pictures and good music as much as they 
need anything under heaven. Be thankful, 
Western farmers especially, that you can afford 
both plow and piano; and let no one persuade 
you the one will interfere with the other. Let 
no eagerness in laying up a portion in the 
bank, or in bonded estate, for your children, 
prevent your laying up for them the memory 
of a home of culture and simple elegance. So 
train the vines, hang up “ The Yosemite Val- 
ley” and “ Niagara,” buy the piano, and sub- 
scribe for some valuable paper or periodical 
like THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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THE WORD UNSPOEKEN. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


THERE are a thousand occasions on which 
silence becomes almost a crime, and the laissez- 
Saire (let alone) doctrine an outrage to our bet- 
ter natures. 

Passing one of those liquor saloons which or- 
nament nearly every other street corner in New 
York, a few days ago, our attention was irre- 
sistibly attracted to a group of three young 
men, or rather boys—for the down was scarcely 
shadowing their lips—standing before the gaudy — 
stained-glass door of the palace of destruction. 
One, the smallest and youngest, with blue eyes 
and a pleasant, boyish face, was evidently 
anxious to pass on; the other two were equally 
determined that he should enter. 

“T tell you I don’t want to—what’s the use ?” 
said the first, turning with an expression of 
aversion from the.door,.and trying to throw 
off the grasp of his companion’s hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“ Just for a minute, Jim—don’t be a fool!” 
said one. 

“Only one glass—you’re warm and tired— 
where’s the harm?” pleaded the second, in a 
milder and more insinuating tone. 

“But I say I don’t want to,” was the remon- 
strance, spoken this time in less decided ac- 
cents than before. 

“Qh, come along, Jim—don’t keep a fellow 
waiting all day!” said the other, giving his 
arm a gentle pull. 

We had paused, irresistibly attracted, to 
hear the end of this brief altercation. Now 
was the moment of peril—the instant when 
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the soul trembled in the balance, as the mag- 
netic needle sometimes trembles and vacillates 
before it turns decisively. The boy hesitated, 
not wishing to say’ Yes, hardly daring to say 
No! 

Then came the impulse to lay our hand on 
his young shoulder and say, “ Don’t go with 
them: you are right, and they are wrong.” 
One encouraging word, one sympathizing look, 
might have strengthened his tottering resolve 
and altered the aspect of his whole after-life. 
But while we stood undecided, shrinking with 
true American maucaise honte from interfering 
with a discussion in which we were externally 
quite unconcerned, the golden moment slipped 
away. He yielded to the persuasions of his 
comrades, and, half reluctant, half defiant, en- 
tered the fatal green-baize doors through which 
so many have passed to a doom worse than 
death. 

“ Well, after all, it was none of our busi- 
ness,” we thought, trying to still the accusing 
voice within us, as we passed on, priest-and- 
Levite-like, “on the other side.” 

Yet, when it was too late, we would have 
given worlds to recall the lost opportunity. 
For the sake of that boy’s mother at home; 
for the sake of his own soul, and the unlived 
life before him, it was our duty to have spoken. 
It was our business—it was every man’s busi- 
ness, who had sons and brothers of his own! 
No matter though he were an entire stranger— 
no matter though the tempters should call us 
“ officious ” and “ meddling.” We felt that we 
had let the soul drift out upon the dark cur- 
rent that leads to destruction, and never 
stretched out a helping hand to hold it back! 

Well, it was not likely that we should ever 
look upon the boyish face again ; yet we could 
not dismiss from our minds the awful words 
that God has spoken to us all, through the 
pages of Scripture : 

“ The voice of thy brother's blood calleth wnto 
me from the ground |” 

It is said that “hell is paved with good in- 
tentions.” The entrance thereto might well 
be paved with neglected opportunities. How 
many goodly vessels have been hopelessly 
wrecked “outward bound” and cast away on 
the breakers of temptation, all for want of the 
word unspoken | 

oe 


Take Born Hanps To It.—My five-year- 
old colt of a boy—and left-handed at that— 
was stretching up in the vain effort to raise 
the door latch. He tugged at it for some time, 
and then turned away in despair. Ina tone 
slightly commanding, I said,“ Take both hands 
to it.” He returned to the charge, and succeed- 
ed in opening the door. The next time he 
marched up to the before-dreaded door, and 
calling my attention, “See, papa, I take both 
hands,” the door opened, and he passed out 
with considerable pride, not, however, until I 


had stopped him for a minute to impress it = 
his mind not to depend upon his left hand, but 
that all through life he must “ take both hands 
to it,’ 





HOME TALES.—No. I. 


Ir was evening in the cosy little sitting-room 
of my home, the one place on earth where I 
am sure of finding “ peace, and quiet, and loving 
words.” The children had just been in to kiss 
me s;00d-night, and I could hear a gentle mur- 
muring of prayer from the bed-room beyond. 

Presently my wife came back to me, singing 
softly to herself, as she lowered the window- 
shades and brightened up the fire. I could 
just hear the words she sang: 

“Carry me close to your own heart, Beloved, 

Up the golden stair; 
Nearer and nearer to the Lord, 
We will pour our souls in prayer.” 


“Winnie Grahm has been here to-day,” she 
announced, as she took possession of her low 
sewing-chair. 

“Fred Grahm’s wife, from Rockport ?” ask- 
ed L 

“Yes; she was going home on a visit, and 
stopped over till the five-o’clock train. I had 
quite a visit from her.” 

“Ts she just as childish and pretty as ever? 
I used to wonder what sort of a wife she would 
be for Fred.” 

“She is just as charming and imperative as 
ever, and seems just about as she was three 
years ago; but she falls short of my idea of a 
true wife.” 

“In what respect does she fail, Mary ?” 

“She does not honor her husband as she 
ought. She is not true to the promise she 
gave, to love and honor him. No true wife will 
speak disparagingly of her husband, especially 
in his absence, or dwell upon his faults in con- 
versing with another; and if she does this, her 
words do not reflect honor on her husband, 
but, rather, dishonor.” 

“Very true,” said I. “It is the duty, and 
should be the pleasure, of every wife so to speak 
of her husband that those who listen will think 
better of him, will gain, involuntarily, some 
new respect for the man; but this she can not 
do by praising him, or by speaking of him fre- 
quently to others. It is the habitual deference 
and real love of a wife toward her husband that 
manifests itself in her words, and leads others 
to accord to him new honor.” 

“This is just where Winnie failed in wifely 
duty,” Mary rejoined. “She gave me quite an 
account of her trials as a housekeeper, and 
spoke of her husband’s faults, his trifling neg- 
lects and failings, as freely as if he had been a 
mere acquaintance. She complained frequently 
of his constant devotion to business, and it was 
with difficulty that I could turn the subject 
away from her husband’s foibles, Her petty 
fault-finding made me quite sick at heart.” 

“Don’t judge her too harshly, Mary ; remem- 
ber she was only a child—a spoiled and petted 
one, too—when she married Fred; and if she 
lacks that true refinement and delicacy of feeling 
which would teach a wife to guard a husband’s 
faults carefully from the world, perhaps she is 
only following the example of older women, 
and those in higher positions, with whom she 
associates.” 





“That is what makes me feel this wrong 
and unfaithfulness so deeply,” said my wife. 
“There are so many wives, and some who oc- 
cupy high places in the world, who confide to 
some friend or neighbor the numerous and 
aggravating faults of their husbands, and 
make complaints which they would be utterly 
ashamed to repeat in the presence of the men 
whom they accuse. How can such 8 woman 
respect herself? How can she help seeing that 
in proportion as she dishonors her husband she 
is herself dishonored ?” 

“Tt is a great wrong, no doubt,” said I, “ and 
if all were of one mind with you, Mary, it 
would do away with a world of gossip and do- 
mestic unhappiness. But there are men, and 
married men, who are not worthy of honor— 
whom no pure woman can honor in her heart 
or in her speech.” 

“T know,” she answered, while a shadow of 
sadness stole over her face. “How sad that 
any woman should bind herself by a promise 
that she can not keep! But in such a case, I 
say, let her be silent. Better not speak of her 
husband at all than to proclaim herself an un- 
true wife by openly dishonoring him.” 

Here there fell a little silence between us, 
and afterward the talk went glancing hither 
and thither, touching on various themes, but 
the words of my wife still held a place in my 
mind, and the closing precept of the chapter I 
read that night contained for me a new and a 
deeper significance. They were these: 

“ And let the wife see that she reverence her 


husband.” DELLE M. MASON. 
a oe 
AUBER, THE COMPOSER. 
—o— 


“Music resembles poetry: in each 
Are nameless graces, which no method teach, 
And which a master’s hand alone can reach.” 


Srrenertu and fineness are the charac- 
teristic qualities of this organization. 
There is a good chest, ample breathing 
powers, no lack of digestive force, and 
hence the system has been nourished and 
properly sustained. The Mental tempera- 
ment is pretty strongly marked, indicat- 
ing keenness of sensibility and sharpness 
of mental action. The phrenology evin- 
ces a good base of brain, showing power 
and force of character; earnestness of 
feeling ; courage, and bitterness (if neces- 
sary) in the way of punishment or sever- 
ity. His social brain is amply developed, 
giving to the affections intensity and a 
fair degree of ardor. The perceptive or- 
gans, as a class, are large, especially In- 
dividuality, located above the root of the 
nose, He has, also, an excellent memory 
of facts, and large and active Compari- 
son. This gave to his mind and to his 
productions a kind of peculiarity and in- 
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dividualism, and one species of originality 
making his works in a marked degree his 
own, and not like those of other people. 
His Imitation is not large, and any attempt 
at following the lead of others, or copying 
their style, would be attended with much 
difficulty. So long as he would maintain 
his own individualism, and work in his 
own harness, and write chiefly according 
to his own conceptions, he would be 
most successful. His Causality is rather 
small, hence there is not that breadth 
and depth of comprehension that would 
give him a wide and creative mind, but 
there would be distinctness, brilliancy, 
individuality, and directness rather than 
breadth of thought and depth of senti- 
ment in his composition. 

His knowledge of human character is 
excellent, and he would have succeeded 
well in delineating specific mental char- 
acteristics. He would appreciate a mind 
or a character and represent it success- 
fully. He has strong sympathy; is a 
man of geniality and kindliness. Faith 
in him is not very strong, hence, while 
he would be devout, there would be a 
tendency to ignore the higher spiritual 
sentiments, He is frank, and not always 
prudent in speech or in action. He is 
ambitious to be known, but independent, 
and anxious to feel that he stands in the 
center while lesser lights revolve around 
him. There is order and accuracy of 
thought and expression, fullness of lan- 
guage, and great rapidity of mental ac- 
tion; as a speaker or writer, he is rapid 
in composition, and well calculated to stir 
up the emotions and excite the minds of 
others. This temperament is favorable to 
musical taste and talent, and the head is 
well organized for its manifestation. He 
is easily excited, and very open in speech 
when provoked. He is easily influenced 
by kindness ; is naturally respectful, but 
not remarkable for agreeableness of man- 
ners. He is sharp and positive in his 
nature, and well calculated to make a 
marked impression upon those with whom 
he is associated, or who come within the 
range of his influence. 

In a sketch of Rossini, which appeared in 
our columns shortly after the tidings of that 
great maestro’s death reached this side of the 
Atlantic, we alluded to a prediction which the 
musician, who now will engage our special at- 
tention, made with reference to who would live 
the longer, Rossini or himself. The occasion 


Rossini and Auber were present and when some 
remarks had been made on the loss which mu- 
sic had sustained in Meyerbeer’s departure from 
this sphere of earthly activity, and who among 


} 
sical composition. Very soon he began to com- 
pose, and among his earliest productions are 


the concertos for the violoncello, which were 
ascribed to Lamare, a distinguished violoncel- 
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PORTRAIT OF AUBER, THE COMPOSER. 





the great masters of song and counterpoint 
would most likely be next to take his final rest 
in the quiet tomb, Auber, who was eight years 
the senior of Rossini, said: “ Meyerbeer is gone 
—now comes poor Rossini’s turn.” Auber still 
lives, with the snowy locks of eighty-five years 
mantling a forehead still young in its smooth- 
ness and apparent vigor. 

Daniel Francois Esprit Auber was born Janu- 
ary 29th, 1784, at Caen, in the province of Nor- 
mandy, France. At a very early age he exhib- 
ited marked talent for music and drawing, and 
acquired with surprising facility a mastery of 
the piano and violin. His father was a print- 
seller in Paris, and designed him for the same 
business. To that end young Auber, when 
twenty years of age, was sent to London to 
learn the details of the trade; but his whole 
nature was imbued with an irresistible yearning 
for musical art, and when the Peace of Amiens 
was suspended he returned to Paris with a 
mind quite alienated from the manufacture and 
sale of pictures, and indisposed to entertain any 
business relation. Finding him determined on 
the subject, his friends consented to his follow- 
ing the bent of his genius, and Auber at once 





was the funéral of Meyerbeer, at which both 


commenced to study assiduously the art of mu- 


list of that time; the concerto for the violin, 
played by Mazas with great success at the 
Paris Conservatory of Music; and a comic op- 
era, entitled “ Julie,” which also met with many 
marks of appreciation from the Parisian public. 

Bat Auber’s ambition looked to greater 
achievements and a deeper quality of composi- 
tion than are found in these. Accepting the 
guidance of Cherubini, he devoted much atten- 
tion to sacred harmony, and wrote a mass for 
four voices. In 1813 he brought before the crit- 
ical audiences of Paris the opera Le Sejour Mil- 
itaire, but its reception proved so cold that he 
was disheartened, and determined to give up 
musical composition altogether. The death of 
his father, however, a few years after, threw 
him upon his own resources, and having no 
other profession than that his early tastes had 
selected, he was obliged to make some fresh 
efforts in that direction. The opera of “Le 
Testament et les Billets-doux” was performed 
in 1819, but proved unsuccessful also. An- 
other sad blow: but Auber tried again, and in 
La Bergére Chatelaine (‘The Castellan Shep- 
herdess”) won applause where coldness and 
indifference hitherto had greeted bis operas. 
Now commenced the triumphant career which 
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afterward signalized his musical ventures. The 
opera “ Emma,” produced in 1821, strengthened 
the favorable opinion which the last-named 
work had wrought in his favor, and encouraged 
him to the vigorous use of his pen. 

The enthusiasm created by the sprightly and 
light music of Rossini so won upon Auber that 
he shows in many of his compositions subse- 
quent to “Emma” a departure from his own 
originality and a forced adoption of Rossini’s 
characteristics to some extent. This imitative 
spirit disfigured his music by its introduction 
of false decorations and strivings for effect. 
Yet there was that in its arrangement and con- 
struction which maintained a high reputation 
for its author. Among the operas which ex- 
hibit the transitional features specified are, 
“ Leicester,” produced in 1822; “ TheSnow,” in 
1823: “The Court Concert” and “ Leocadie,” 
in 1824; “ The Mason,” in 1825; and “ Fiorella,” 
in 1826. 

In the “ Dumb Girl of Portici” Auber reached 
the zenith of his fame, and at the same time 
reasserted his originality by omitting most of 
the elements he had learned from Rossini. The 
later proofs of his great musical ability and un- 
wearied industry include several operas which 
hold a high place in the estimation of musi- 
cians to-day, and are now and then brought 
before audiences notwithstanding the compet- 
itive influence of the many young and aspiring 
composers, and the irregular and depreciated 
music which seems to be the most warmly re- 
ceived by the masses. These operas are Fra 
Diavolo, Ie Cheval de Bronze (The Bronze 
Horse); “ The Crown Diamonds;” “ The Elixir 
of Love ;” “The Masked Ball ;” “The Siren ;” 
and “ Haydee.” Even as late as 1854 the fertile 
pen of Auber, then seventy years of age, was 
not at rest; for “Jenny Bell” and “Manon 
Lescaut” were written about that time, and 
performed a year or two later. 


In England, Auber’s operas have met with 
even more favor than elsewhere, the lyrical 
quality of many of those composed subsequent 
to 1828 commending them to the English taste. 
In America, “Fra Diavolo,” “Crown Dia- 
monds,” “ Masaniello,” and “ The Masked 
Ball” have probably been the more popular of 
his works. 

The aged composer has lived nearly all his 
life in Paris. The fertility and freshness of his 
mental faculties, even at an age when men are 
generally thought to have retired from the 
business of life and turned the eye toward “ the 
last scene of all” which ends this mortal career, 
may be inferred from the fact that when Rossini 
was beginning to cease from his labors, and 
Meyerbeer had yet to make his reputation, 
Auber was supplying the world with music. 

It has been a peculiarity of Auber to dismiss 
from his consideration a work which had been 
once finished, and which he had once heard 
performed. His reason for this is most likely 
founded on a desire to avoid as far as possible 
a repetition of his ideas. 

After the death of Cherabini, in 1842, he was 
appointed director of the Conservatory of Mu- 





sic, anc continued in that relation for many 
years. His advanced age and his cotempora- 
neous activity with many eminent composers 
who have long since died, incline us to look 
upon Auber as the distinguished relic of a past 
dispensation ; and while he lives his infltence, 
though chiefly radiated by the achievements of 
his genius in past years, will maintain a fresher 
tone and inspire the young and rising array of 
musicians who emulate his fame with high and 
noble sentiments. 
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AN INVALID’S PRESCRIPTION FOR 
OTHER INVALIDS. 


I WONDER how many besides myself have felt 
weak and good-for-nothing as I did on a lovely 
morning not long since. So restless and 
“stretchy” and “yawny”—why may I not 
manufacture words as well as others ?—with a 
head full, not of ideas, but of blood that would 
not circulate ; and if asked “ how I felt to-day ?” 
I should have replied, with Tribulation Trepid, 
“ No better, thank you—most dead, I’m obliged 
to you.” 

Well, after making myself as disagreeable to 
myself as possible for an hour or so, I took my- 
self by the moral shoulders, and gave my in- 
ner man a good shaking, and it did me an im- 
mense deal of good, and any one who is never 
well, yet not altogether down sick, will find it 
an excellent prescription, quite beyond strych- 
nine or iron tonics. 

Being thereby refreshed, I looked out of the 
window and found it a splendid day; the sun 
shining so clearly, the sky so blue, and only 
cold enough to make walking pleasant exer- 
cise. So, being pretty well roused, and my 
sense of right also not a little cleared by the 
shaking process, I decided upon taking the 
fresh air out of doors. 

See me now on the sidewalk, looking rather 
ruefully up the street, uncertain which way to 
go, and not able to go far anywhere. “Ah! 
there go the city cars—in a few minutcs I can 
be among fields,” said 1; so off I went in search 
of whatever amusement or recreation I could 
find. I was soon out of sight of bricks and 
stones, and being rather fond of myself as a 
companion to myself when alone among the 
scenes of nature, I entertained myself by so- 
liloquizing, “ What a glorious day! and what a 
goose I was to think of staying in the house 
when I can get out at all! How fresh the air 
is, to be sure ! and how quiet and peaceful every- 
thing is! was there ever such a sky as this, or 
such lovely little cloudlets as are floating over 
me? And the beauty of that little grove just 
beyond ! the rich, dark olive of the pine trees, 
the shaded yellow, brown, and green of the 
oaks, white poplar, and tulip trees, and the 
splendid crimson of the gum trees! And the 

sheep in that low meadow, how pretty they 
look! Poor little wretches, I suppose they are 
being driven to the slaughter ; but at least they 
are walking to their deaths quite comfortably, 
instead of being tied by the legs, and flung into 
some horrid cart, with their poor noses well 
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ground against the cart-wheel. I should like 
to sit in judgment upon their oppressors; my 
sentences would not be over-easy, nor my pun- 
ishments over-light. Well, I won’t make my- 
self miserable about them ; they have no antic- 
ipation of death to make it a terror to them. 
I suppose they have no hereafter to dread. 
People say there is no hereafter for any crea- 
tures but ourselves. Only think, though, of a 
heaven all silent—no birds, nor insects, nor an- 
imals! As Scripture is silent about it, I fancy 
there can be no harm if I do associate these 
humble children of our common Father with 
the waters, flowers, trees, etc., of which the 
Scriptures do speak. 

“And there is a tiny stream running 
through that meadow; of course it must be 
damp there, and I am but just out of a sick 
bed; but all the same, I mean to see if there 
are any live things in that water. I see cows’ 
hoof-prints—and ground that will support a 
cow will surely be solid enough to bear my 
weight. 

“O yes, here they are! tiny fishes, not an inch 
long; wee bits of frogs, tadpoles, and snails. 
And what is that queer thing close to the wa- 
ter’s edge, struggling to get on dry ground? 
Why, as I live, it is a mole cricket! (Achete 
gryllotalpa.) How in the world did it get there ! 
And I have been trying to find one these two 
years. Surely it was quite a providence my 
coming out to-day. I don’t mean to miss go- 
ing out another such day if I can help it. And 
there is a dragon-fly (Lidellula) ; how pretty it 
is! but I must be satisfied to admire it at a dis- 
tance, for it can fly ‘aster thanI can run. The 
creature must have a happy life, hardly ever 
at rest, flying over gardens, meadows, and 
streams; and it is useful to man, too, destroy- 
ing immense quantities of insects, such as flies, 
musquitoes, etc. 

“Dear me! how much shorter an hour seems 
out here than it was in the house! Here are 
two hours gone already. I am terribly tired, 
and hungry, too. I did not fancy my break- 
fast this morning, though nothing could be 
nicer than Joanna’s rolls, nor more appetizing 
than her nicely broiled steak ; but the delight- 
ful air and the exercise have made me so hun- 
gry, that I shall eat my dinner with good zest.” 

And so I returned home very weary, yet so 
rested ; for the restless weariness that had tor- 
mented me before was gone, and now natural 
weariness made rest pleasant and refreshing. 
Time that had else dragged heavily had been 
both happily and profitably spent, and I had 
gathered materials for improving and agreea- 
ble thoughts. 

Nor would a walk through the city streets 
be wholly without profit to oneself; nor need 
it be barren. of good to others. The reward 
promised to the giver of “a cup of cold water” 
to the thirsty, may be often purchased by a 
kind look or word, or a few pence given to such 
as we may meet tae sad, or grieved, or in 
want. yourselves, then, my _ ailing 
friends, and take the ption that I have 
compounded for myself, and see if you will not 
find it infinitely more beneficial than sitting 
over hot, enervating fires in an air-tight room. 

R. 
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HINTS ON COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE.* 


THE LAW OF CONJUGAL SELECTION. 


Wir regard to the proper combinations of 
temperament in the marriage relation, physiol- 
ogists have differed, one contending that the 
constitutions of the parties should ‘be similar, 
whiie others, on the contrary, have taught that 
contrast should be sought. It seems to us that 
neither of these statements expresses fully the 
true law of selection. The end to be aimed at 
is harmony. There can be no harmony with- 
out a difference, but there may be difference 
without harmony. It is not because a woman 
is like a man that he loves her, but because 
she is unlike. The qualities which he lacks 
are the ones in her which attract him—the 
personal traits and mental peculiarities which 
combine to make her womanly ; and in propor- 
tion as she lacks these, or possesses masculine 
characteristics, will a woman repel the opposite 
sex. Soa woman admires in man true man- 
liness, and is repelled by weakness and effem- 
inacy. A womanish man awakens cither the 
pity or the contempt of the fair sex. 

This law, we believe, admits of the widest 
application. The dark-haired, swarthy man 
is apt to take for his mate some azure-eyed 
blonde; the lean and spare choose the stout 
and plump ; the tall and the short often unite ; 
and homely men generally win the fairest of 
the fair. 

In temperament, as in everything else, what 
we should seek is not likeness, but a harmonious 
difference. The husband and wife are not 
counterparts of each other, but complements, 
halves which joined together form a rounded 
symmetrical whole. In music, contiguous 
notes are discordant, but when we sound to- 
gether a first and a third, or a third and a 
fifth, we produce a chord. The same principle 
pervades all nature. Two persons may be too 
much alike to agree. They crowd each other, 
for two objects can not occupy the same space 
at the same time. While, therefore, we do not 
wholly agree with those who insist upon the 
union of opposites in the matter of tempera- 
ment, we believe that a close resemblance in 
the constitution of the body between the par- 
ties should be avoided, as not only inimical to 
their harmony and happiness, but detrimental 
to their offspring. If the mental temperament, 
for instance, he strongly indicated in both, their 
union, instead of having a sedative and health- 
ful influence, will tend to intensify the already 
too great mental activity of each, and perhaps 
in the end produce nervous prostration ; and 
their children, if unfortunately any should re- 
sult from the union, will be likely to inherit in 
still greater excess the constitutional tenden- 
cies of the parents. A preponderance of the 
vital element in oné of the parties would tend 
not only to a greater degree of harmony and a 
more healthful influence, but to a more desira- 

* From “Wedlock; or the Right Relations of the 
Sexes. Who May and Who May Not Marry.” New 
York; Samuel R. Wells. 1869. Price, $1 50. 





ble and symmetrical development in their off- 
spring. 


A predominance of the vital or of the mo- 


tive temperament in both parties, though per- 
haps less disastrous in its results, favors, in the 
same way, connubial discord and a lack of bal- 
ance in offspring. 

Where the temperaments are well balanced 
in both, the similarity is less objectionable, and 
the union, in such case, may result favorably, 
both as respects parents and children, but per- 
fect balance in all the elements of tempera- 
ment is very rare; and wherever there is a de- 
ficiency in one party, it should, if possible, be 
balanced by an ample development in the same 
direction in the other, and vice versa. 

EDUCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

As a rule, the parties proposing a matri- 
monial alliance should possess the advantages 
of education in a similar degree, but modified 
in kind of course by sex. One’s tastes and 
habits are greatly influenced by culture, and a 
very great disparity here must result in a lack 
of complete sympathy, if in nothing worse. 
Where the husband, for instance, is well edu- 
cated, fond of books, and the society of culti- 
vated people, and inclined to intellectual pur- 
suits and enjoyments, and the wife has neither 
the ability to appreciate his tastes nor the de- 
sire to cultivate similar habits, there must be a 
painful sacrifice on his part, or a humbling 
sense of inferiority on hers, tending to any- 
thing but conjugal harmony. When the lack 
of culture is on the part of the husband, the 
results are sometimes even more painful. 


<0 ome 


HOW ROTHSORILD LIVED. 


One of the characteristics of the late Baron 
Rothschild, and which, doubtless, contributed 
most to his great success in the accumulation 
of wealth, was system. His life, in its every 
part, was marked by special attention to 
order and detail. He awoke every morning, 
winter and summer, at six, when an official 
came to his bedside with the newspapers. The 
latest reports from the bourse and from the 
legislature were read to the last word, and 
when he felt in a good-humor, even the cur- 
rent gossip of the day was acceptable. Dur- 
ing the reading of the papers his valet Felix 
dressed him. Felix was a faithful servant, 
who had long been in his employ: was very 
good-natured, but somewhat tyrannical, as the 
following incident will show: “ What sort of 
an overcoat is that Felix?” asked the Baron 
one morning. “ That which Monsieur Le 
Baron will put on to-day,” answered Felix. 
“ But that which I wore yesterday pleases me 
better.” “ That may be; but Monsieur le Baron 
does not know that the weather has changed.” 
“That does not matter—I would rather have 
the other.” 

“But Monsieur le Baron will put this on,” 
and, laughing, M. Rothschild had to put on 
the coat which Felix had brought him. 

At eight o'clock he breakfasted, then re- 
ceived his secretaries, seven or eight in num- 
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ber, and after the whole business correspond- 
ence which they brought had been examined, 
he began his private correspondence. About 
half-past nine or ten he gave audience to 
dealers in antiques and paintings, who usu- 
ally waited on him, as he was very fond of 
examining and buying rare pieces of art. About 
eleven o’clock he went to his office, where he 
received the reports of his exchange agents. 
After that he attended some of the numerous 
committees to which he belonged. At one 
o’clock he was invariably found in his bureau, 
where he took dinner with his three sons. 
While eating, he discussed the affairs of the 
house, and received visitors on business. At 
three o’clock he went out in his gig, or to 
promenade along the Champs Elysées. Return- 
ing in about an hour, he again took up his 
private correspondence, and finished it, and 
countersigned the business letters whose con- 
tents he had indicated to his secretaries in the 
morning. Atabout five o’clock he betook him- 
self to his club, where he indulged in a social 
game of whist. At seven he had dinner, and 
concluded his evening usually at some place 
ofamusement, retiring regularly between eleven 
and twelve. He could not bear contradiction 
in his business relations. If an opinion were 
expressed by any one of his clerks at variance 
with his own impressions, he would say, “I am 
master here ;” and even were the opinion thus 
adversely expressed afterward found to be 
correct, instead of acknowledging his mistake, 
he would repeat the assertion, “I am master 
here.” 

It. is related that a person of high rank 
once entered his private office while he was 
closely engaged. “ Take a chair,” said Roths- 
child, without looking up. “ Excuse me,” an- 
swered the visitor, a little taken aback, “you 
have, perhaps, not heard my name. I am the 
Baron of ——.” “Good,” replied Rothschild, 
without taking his eyes off the paper, “ then 
take two chairs.” 

= 


- CHEERING INFLUENCBS. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES, 


How it cheers and gladdens the heart to 
have something pleasing for the eye to rest 
upon ! no matter if it be but asimple engraving, 
ora bunch of autumn leaves tacked up here 


and there on the bare wall. A few sea-shells, 
a little statuette, or even a pot of green moss 
growing on the window-sill, give an air of 
taste and refinement to the most homely cot- 
tage. And how true itis that the silent influ- 
ence of these little surroundings helps to make 
up the great whole that purifies and uplifts the 
soul to something higher and better ! 

I remember once to have called on a poor 
sick woman, who lived in miserable lodgings, 
and without many of the necessaries of life ; 
yet I noticed on the old rickety stand near her 
bed-side a flower-pot containing a pansy, rich 
in its tints of purple and gold. “Oh!” I ex- 
claimed, “ what a beautiful pansy!” “ Yes,” 
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she replied, her pale countenance lighting up 
with tenderness and joy, “it is very beautiful 
to me, as it often leads my thoughts away from 
myself, from my sufferings and sorrows. Some- 
how, I never feel half so poor when I have 
something pretty to look at.” 

No matter how humble our station in life, 
there is always something to cheer the heart 
and make us happy if we would but accept it. 
The pure air of heaven, and the glad sunshine, 
are they not for us all? The sweet clover 
blooms, and scent of the pine trees, the war- 
bling of birds, and the rippling of the brooks, 
do they not speak to us of love, hope, and 
happiness? Yes, there are many beautiful 
things in the world, if we would but see them. 
Yet how many men and women live in con- 
tinual discontent and repinings, seemingly un- 
mindful of the gifts with which God surrounds 
them ! 

Show me the person who hears music in the 
song of the cricket, or the humming of the bee ; 
who sees beauty in the lowly wild flower, the 
fallen log covered with moss and ivy, the 
jagged rock, or the pebbles beneath the feet; 
one who loves to listen to the winds, be they 
never so wild, and I will show you a person 
who can never be entirely miserable or alone. 
The beautiful soul-light within will reveal in 
amber tints some spots whereon the weary 
heart may rest, and nature’s voice will ever 
whisper of joy and peace, no matter how 
fiercely the storms of life may sweep around. 


om 


“BLESSED ARE THE BYES THAT 
SEE.” 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


Wuex Spring with glorious beauty decks the earth, 
And all things bright and beautiful have birth, 
When God reveals himself in flower, shrub, and tree, 
Then surely blessed are the eyes that see. 


Ah, blesséd are they if they see aright, 

In outward beauty, all the hidden light 

Of love divine, that gently lifts in air 

Each form, and guards it with a tender care. 


Ah, better broken be these windows fair, 

Than to the soul no wondrous meseage bear; 
For worthless are they when they give no light, 
And strengthen not at all the spirit’s sight. 


But God be praised, that though the curtains fall 
Upon some eyes, they can not shut out all 

Nor any of His light that shines so free— 
More blessed are the soul's pure eyes that sce. 


Oo 


Lirtte Tutnes.—Little martin boxes of 
homes are generally the most happy and cosy ; 
little villages are nearer to being atoms of a 
shattered paradise than anything we know of; 
and little fortunes bring the most content, and 
little hopes the least disappointments. Little 
words are the sweetest to hear; little charities 
fly farthest, and stay longest on the wing; lit- 
tle lakes are the stillest, little hearts the fullest, 
and little farms best. tilled. Little books are 
the most read, and little songs the most loved. 
And when nature would make anything espe- 
cially _rare and beautiful, she makes it little 
—little pearls, little diamonds, little dews. 





SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 


INVENTOR OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
TELEGRAPH, 





Ir is some twenty-five years since we 
made a mold and took a cast of the head 
of Prof. Morse. Then his head meas- 
ured about twenty-two inches in circum- 
ference, which, considering the weight of 
the body, was of average size. The tem- 
perament then, as now, was that of the 
nervous or mental in predominance. His 
frame was spare, his features thin and 
sharp, and his mind intensely active. 
There was enough of wiry toughness to 
give great endurance and tenacity. 

Previous to this time Prof. Morse was 
engaged as an artist painting pictures 
and in daguerreotyping. He was one of 
the first to introduce that art in Ameri- 
ca.* Whether there was anything in 
the art of picture-making by sunshine 
which suggested the telegraph by elec- 
tricity, we do not know; certain it is, the 
one preceded the other. That our sub- 
ject possessed rare powers of observation 
and analysis, no one who looks at his 
head can doubt. All the perceptive fac- 
ulties are most prominently developed, 
so are Constructiveness and Comparison. 
That his invention was studied out, in- 
stead of being a matter of accidental 
discovery, requires no argument; and we 
find here just the phrenological faculties 
and temperamental conditions necessary 
to do just that thing. That he is great 
in other respects, nobody claims. That 
he is good, beyond the average of men, 
is found in neither head nor character. 
When he uses his great gains for the 
public good, every one will hear of it, 
and he be duly credited. That he is an 
enterprising, persevering, go-ahead man, 
is palpable to all who can read character 
by physiognomy. He has large Self-Es- 
teem, and is self-relying; large Firmness, 
and is steadfast ; large Approbativeness, 





* The late Dr. Joel Shew was associated with Prof. 
Morse, as ati operator, in the then new art of daguerreo- 
typing, and while experimenting with chemicals, re- 
ceived such injuries as to unfit him for further services, 
and compel };im to seek a remedy abroad. He found his 
way to Grefonburg, Germany, and there submitted to a 
course of treatment under the celebrated Water-Cure 
physician Viocent Priessnitz. He soon partially regained 
his lost health, returned to New York, and at once en- 
tered upon the practice of that method of treatment. 
The fame of Priessnitz spread rapidly, and hundreds’ of 
places were opened in all parts of the civilized world for 
the application of **Water-Cure” to all classes of dis- 
ease. Bnt Dr. Shew never fully recovered from the in- 
jury received when in the service of Prof. Morse. 
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and is very fond of praise. These are 
among his leading traits. Powers of ob- 
servation, quickness of perception, me- 
chanical conception, with constructive 
ability, are clearly indicated. Then con- 
sider the restless mental temperament; 
his artistic training and experience ; his 
ingenuity, ambition, and powers of con- 
centration, and you have the man. 

We are indebted to the Journal of 
the Telegraph for the excellent portrait 
which accompanies this sketch, and also 
for most of the biographical matter fol 
lowing. 


SAMUEL Frytey BREESE Morss is the oldest 
son of the Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D., the 
author of Morse’s Geography, a school-book 
universally known. He was born at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, on the 27th of April, 1791. 
His mother was a Miss Breese, a descendant 
of the Rev. Samuel Finley, D.D., a former 
President of Princeton College. 

Young Morse had a passion for painting so 
strong that, in 1811, soon after graduating from 
Yale College, his father sent him to Europe, 
under charge of Mr. Alton, that he might per- 
fect himself in the art to which he desired to 
devote his life. He had Itters to West and 
Copley, and soon had the satisfaction to excite 
the peculiar regard of the former, who was in 
the zenith of his fame. In May, 1813, his pic- 
ture of the “ Dying Hercules” was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, Somerset House, elicit- 
ing much commendation. Auxiliary to the 
painting of this picture, he had modeled a fig- 
ure of “ Hercules” in plaster, which he sent to 
the Society of Arts to take its chance for a prize 
in sculpture. His adventure was successful, 
and, on the 13th May, 1813, he publicly received 
a gold medal, with high commendation from 
the Duke of Norfolk, then presiding. 

Thus encouraged, the young artist prepared 
@ picture representing the “ Judgment of Jupi- 
ter in the case of Apollo, Marpessa, and Idas,” 
to contest. the prize of a gold medal and fifty 
guineas offered by the Royal Academy in 1814. 
Being called home before the exhibition, his 
picture was denied admittance, because he 
could not attend in person. West, the Presi- 
dent, to whom he exhibited the picture after it 
was finished, advised him to remain, and after 
the public exhibition wrote him that he had no 
doubt it would have taken the prize. 

In August, 1815, Morse returned to his own 
country flushed with high hopes, based on his 
success abroad, _He opened rooms in. Boston, 
where he exhibited his “Judgment of Jupi- 
ter ;” but for a whole year he did not receive a 
single offer for that picture or a single order for 
any other of an historical character. This was 
a cruel disappointment; for in that direction 
his ambition lay. Having thus far depended 
on means derived from his father, and seeing 
no prospect of independence in that line, he 
betook himself to portrait painting, and in that 
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pursuit visited various town in New Hamp- 
shire. In a few months he returned with con- 
siderable money acquired by painting small 
portraits at fifteen dollars each. On that trip 
he became acquainted with Miss Walker, whom 
he afterward married. He also fell in with a 
Southern gentleman, who assured him that he 
could get abundant employment in the South 
at quadruple prices. He went to Charleston, 
and stopped with an uncle who resided there, 
and though for a time his prospects were 
gloomy, a portrait of his uncle finally attracted 
so much attention that orders at sixty dollars 
each came in much faster than he could exe- 
cute them. With three thousand dollars in 
hand, and a number of large engagements, he 
returned to New England and married Miss 
Walker. For four successive winters he re- 
turned to Charleston for the practice of his art, 
where he was not only successful, but was re- 
spected and beloved. 

In January, 1821, Morse, in conjunction with 
John 8. Boydell, originated the “ South Caro- 
lina Academy of Fine Arts,” of which the late 
Jocl R. Poinsett was President. It was incor- 
porated, and had several exhibitions, but has 
been broken up since for the lack of adequate 
support. 

Circumstances awakened anew Morse’s am- 
bition for distinction as an historical painter. 
He conceived the idea of painting the interior 
of the Representatives’ Chamber in the Capitol 
at Washington, and raising a revenue by its 
exhibition. He devoted eighteen months to the 
painting of this picture. It measured eight feet 
by nine, and contaifed a great variety of fig- 
ures. Its exhibition, however, instead of pro- 
ducing an income, resulted in a considerable 
loss, aud this with contributions, in common 
with his brothers, to discharge their father’s 
pecuniary liabilities, swept away all he had ac- 
cumulated at Charleston. 


He then sought employment in New York, 
and finally obtained from the corporation an 
order to paint a portrait of Gen. Lafayette, 
who was then in the United States. For that 
purpose he visited Washington; but in Febru- 
ary, 1825, he was called home by the sudden 
death of his wife. His labors upon this picture 
were further interrupted by the sickness of his 


ghildren, and the death of his excellent father — 


and mother. 

Morse now. made New York his place of res- 
idence. In the fall of 1825 he was active in 
organizing a drawing association, which con- 
stituted the germ of the “ National Academy 
of Design,” of which he was President for many 
years after its organization. Though gotten up 
under great difficulties and amid much con- 
troversy, this institution was eminently success- 
ful. 

In 1827 Morse delivered, before the New 
York Atheneum, the first course of lectures on 
the fine arts ever delivered in America. 

In 1829 he again visited Europe, spending 
three years among the artists and collections 
of Art in England, Italy, and France. In Paris, 
he painted the interior of the Louvre, copying 








in miniature the most remarkable paintings 
hanging on its walls. In the fall of 1832 he 
returned to the United States, and resumed his 
position as President of the National Academy 
of Design, to which post he was elected every 
year during his absence. 

When American artists were to be employed 
to fill with a picture one of the vacant panels 
of the rotunda of the Capitol, the American 
artists, it is believed without exception, consid- 
ered Morse best entitled to the honor; and 
great was their disappointment when another 
was selected. They exhibited their sense of 
the wrong done him by voluntarily raising a 
subscription to pay him for a picture suited to 
such a national object. A considerable sum 
was collected and paid over to him, but not 
enough to enable him to complete the design 
in @ manner satisfactory to himself. Determin- 
ed that no man should have an opportunity to 
charge him with appropriating his money with- 
out an equivalent, he resolved to refund the 
amounts paid over to him; and, though sorely 
pressed, never ceased his efforts until he had 
paid back the last cent. 

The department of activity in which Morse 
acquired his world-wide reputation—electro- 
magnetism—now claims our attention. 

During his collegiate course at Yale he had 
been instructed by Professor Silliman in all 
that was then known on the subject of elec- 
tricity and the formation of electric batteries. 
During the residence of his family at New Ha- 
ven, or about 1824, enjoying the friendship of 
Professor Silliman, and having free access to 
h® laboratory, he obtained from those sources 
full information of the progress of electrical 
discovery and science from 1810 up to that 
time. In the winter of 1826-7 he attended a 
series of lectures on electricity, delivered by 
Professor Dana in New York, and there saw 
the first electro-magnet which probably ever 
was exhibited in America. Dana was an en- 
thusiast on the subject of electro-magnetism, 
and being an intimate friend of Morse, made it 
a topic of constant conversation. 


Thus far, Morse had felt no other interest in 
electric science than that of a lively curiosity. 
During his voyage from Europe in 1832, cir- 
cumstances occurred which awakened new 
thoughts, and opened a new path to distinc- 
tion. On board the packet-ship Sully, in which 
he embarked, he met with Dr. C. T. Jackson, of 
Boston, Hon. Wm. C. Rives, of Virginia, J. 
Francis Fisher, of Philadelphia, and several 
other intelligent men. The conversation em- 
braced a great variety of topics, of which re- 
cent experiments in galvanism and electro- 
magnetism were not the least interesting. State- 
ments made by Dr. Jackson in relation to cer- 
tain results he had recently witnessed in France 
suggeste] to Professor Morse the idea that either 
the electro-chemical or electro-magnetic effect 
of the current might be used to make perma- 
nent marks at great distances so varied as to 
communicate ideas. The project took full pos- 
session of his mind, and was the subject of his 
daily conversation and nightly dreams. He 





found the shapes of the Roman letters and Ara- 
bic figures, being composed of straight lines 
and irregular angles and curves, ill suited to be 
made at a distance by any simple machinery. 
He therefore changed their forms, making them 
ofa straight line cut up into dots and dashes and 
his letters and figures were made up of various 
combinations of these elements. This part of 
his invention was substantially matured on 
board the Sully, and drawn out in a sketch- 
book. He had also prepared and drawn out in 
the same book a form of apparatus to make the 
letters and figures by the electro-chemical pro- 
cess, upon prepared paper, passing under the 
end of a wire or stylus, through which the elec- 
tric current derived from the distant battery 
should be made to pass. He had also’devised 
a species of types, to be used in breaking and 
closing the circuit, and giving greater or less 
duration to the current, as might be required 
to make a dash or a dot. It was agreed be- 
tween him and Dr. Jackson that the latter, who 
had a laboratory, should try a series of experi- 
ments, to determine what chemical solution 
was best adapted to the purpose. 

So engrossed was the mind of Prof. Morse 
with this project, that immediately after pass- 
ing salutations with his brothers on landing 
at New York, he mentioned it to them, and 
immediately set himself at work to cast the 
type intended for the breaking and closing of 
the circuit, preparatory to the construction of 
the other machinery. But Dr. Jackson failed 
to make the promised experiments, and Prof. 
Morse, suffering under the blight of poverty, 
had no funds to purchase the necessary ma- 
terial, and was obliged to resort to his pencil 
for the means of subsistence. 

Far from relinquishing his great project, it 
was the subject of constant thought; and, hear- 
ing nothing from Dr. Jackson, he devised a 
plan for making his letters and figures by elec- 
tro-magnetism. 


In 1835 Morse was appointed a professor in 
the University of New York. Having a room 
in the University, he constructed, of rude ma- 
terials, a miniature telegraph, embracing all 
the elements of an electro-magnetic telegraph, 
composed of a single circuit, which he after- 
ward patented. This was shown to a few 
friends before the close of 1835. In 1832, his 
friend Dr. Gale had been appointed a professor 
in the same University. To him Prof. Morse 
showed his instrument, and disclosed all his 
plans. That an effective telegraph could be 
made on a very short circuit there was no 
doubt; but. experiments indicated that the 
magnetic influence of the electric current rapid- 

“ly diminished as the length of the circuit was 
extended, so as to make it uncertain at what 
distance sufficient power to make a mark, or 
even produce motion, could be obtained. Morse 
conceived a plan by which he could mark at 
any distance where he could produce motion. 
This was by employing the motion obtained 
upon a first circuit to break and close a second, 
which might be made as short as necessary to 





obtain marking power. But the idea did not 
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stop there ; it contemplated the use of the sec- 
ond circuit to close and break a third, and so 
on indefinitely. The obvious inconveniences 
of this plan, so far as the recording is concern- 
ed, are obviated by the introduction of the lo- 
cal circuits. Instead of shortening the main 
cirguits, so that the power of their batteries 
shall be sufficient to record on all parts of the 
circuits, they may be extended as far as motion 
can be obtained, and this motion is used to 
break and close a local circuit wherever a sta- 
tion may be wanted. At first, the recording ap- 
paratus was only a register worked by an elec- 
tro-magnet in the main circuit. Now the re- 
cording apparatus consists of a local battery 
and circuit, a register magnet and register, call- 
ed into action by an electro-magnet in the 
main circuit. 

Prof. Morse’s merits as an inventor have been 
severely criticised, and attempts have been 
made to confine them to very narrow limits. 
What they really are, is now pretty well estab- 
lished, as may be scen from the following facts, 
which are very Seeing in the history of the 
telegraph : 

In 1819 Oersted discovered that a current 
of electricity, passing on a conductor, would 
deflect the magnetic needle when brought near 
it. This was the discovery of electro-magnet- 
ism. In 1810 Schwieger conceived that if the 
current was made to pass many times around 
the needle by means of a coil of insulated wire, 
it would increase the force of the deflection. 
On trial the result was as he expected. This 
coil is called “Schwieger’s Multiplier.” In 
1825 Sturgeon conceived that if the electric 
current were sent through a wire coiled around 
a piece of iron, it would produce magnetism in 
the iron. He tried the experiment by insulat- 
ing a round bar of iron, winding a naked wire 
spirally around it and passing a current through 
the wire. The iron became magnetic. This 
was the invention of the electro-magnet. 


About 1830 Prof. Henry conceived that if 
Schwieger’s multiplier were applied to Stur- 
geon’s electro-magnet, it would much increase 
its magnetic force. He wound insulated wire 
around the naked iron bar, making many turns, 
and, passing the current through it, found the 
result to be as he expected. 

A variety of batteries had been invented, but 
one thing was yet wanting; that was, some 
means of renewing the magnetic force of the 
electric current before it becomes entirely ex- 
hausted by reason of the length of the circuit. 
That desideratum Pref. Morse supplied by his 
combined circuits. This, with his alphabet 


and the new mechanism employed by him, con-« 


stitutes Morse’s invention; and these, in com- 
bination with the new result produced by him, 
are all he claims. 

Foreign countries have done honor to the 
American inventor. A telegraphic convention 
of the German States, of which Prof. Steinheil 
was the leading spirit, recommending Morse’s 
invention in preference to his own, adopted it 





for general use throughout Germany. He has 
received honorary testimonials from the Sultan 


of Turkey, the kings of Prussia, Wurtemburg, 
Italy, Portugal, and Denmark, the Legion of 
Honor from the Emperor of France, Knight 
Commander of the Order of Isabella from the 
Queen of Spain, while the French Academy 
and the most distinguished savans in France 
and England concede his merits. Several of 
the medals awarded him as marks of the high 
consideration of foreign potentates appear on 
his breast in the engraving. 

Professor Morse prosecuted his experiments 
and researches m electro-magnetism with all 
the ardor of his nervous character, foregoing 
to a great extent even the practice of his art, 
upon which he depended chiefly for support. 
A writer in Harper’s Magazine thus graphically 
indicates the prevailing opinion of the great 
electrician at the time when he was perfecting 
his telegraphic apparatus : 

In the spring of 1841 I was searching for a 
studio in which to set up my easel. My “ house- 
hunting” ended at the New York University, 
where I found what I wanted in one of the 
turrets of that stately edifice. When I had 
fixed my choice, the janitor, who accompanied 
me in my examination of the rooms, threw 
open a door on the opposite side ofthe hall 
and invited me to enter. I found myself in 
what was evidently an artist’s studio, but every 
object in it bore indubitable signs of unthrift 
and neglect. The statuettes, busts, and models 
of various kinds were covered with dust and 
cobwebs; dusty canvases were faced to the 
wall, and stumps of brushes and scraps of pa- 
per littered the floor. The only signs of indus- 
try consisted of a few masterly crayon dfaw- 
ings and little luscious studies of color pinned 
to the wall. 

“You will have an artist for your neighbor,” 
said the janitor, “ though he is not here much 
of late; he seems to be getting rather shiftless ; 
he is wasting his time over some silly inven- 
tion, a machine by which he expects to send 
messages from one place to another. He is a 
very good painter, and might do well if he 
would only stick to his business; but, Lord!” 
he added, with a sneer of supreme contempt, 
“the idea of telling by a little streak of light- 
ning what a body is saying at the other end of 
it! His friends think he is crazy on the sub- 
ject, and are trying to dissuade him from it, 
but he persists in it until he is almost ruined.” 

Judge of my astonishment when he inform- 
ed me that the “shiftless” individual, whose fool- 
ish waste of time so excited his commiseration, 
was none other than the President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design—the most exalted 
position, in my youthful artistic fancy, it was 
possible for mortal to attain—S. F. B. Morse, 
since much better known as the inventor of 
the electric telegraph. But a little while after 

this his fame was flashing through the world, 
and the unbelievers ‘who voted him insane 
were forced to confess that there was at least 


“method in his madness.” 

Mr. Morse resides on a handsome estate over- 
looking the beautiful river scenery of the Hud- 
= a two miles south of the city of Pough- 

eepsie. 





OUR PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


InsTEAD of hereditary rulers, such as emper- 
ors, kings, queens, princes, and the rest, com- 
mon in the old monarchies, we, in the New 
World, choose every few years those we will 
have to serve us. In this Republic all men are 
equal before the law. “One man is as good as 
another if he behaves himself as well.” Here 
every good mother teaches her son that there 
is no office or position which he may not 
aspire to fill, and indicates the way by which 
he may qualify himself for any and every 
honorable station in life. He is educated at 
the public expense, if need be—taught to per- 
form some useful service, by which he may 
acquire a competency ; and so, by intelligence, 
industry, temperance, frugality, integrity, and 
other qualifications and conditions, he is fitted 
for the duties and responsibilities of any post 
or place. 

Here is an interesting table, showing who 
have served us as Presidents, and the contest- 
ing vote by which each was elected, so far as 
we can ascertain, from the year 1788 to the 




















year 1868: 
Year. Candidates. Party. Popular Elec’! 
Vote. Vote. 
1788. George Washington..Federal........ all. 
1796. John Adams.......... Federal........ a 71 
“ Thomas Jefferson....Dem. Repub... —— 68 
1800. Thomas Jefferson....Dem. Repub... —— | ties 
“ Aaron Burr........... Federal........ wine FS 
1808. James Madison.......Federal........ — 12 
* James Monroe........Dem. Repub -—— 53 
1812. James Madison Federal........ — 198 
* De Witt Clinton...... Dem. Repub... —— 89 
1816. James Monroe........ Dem. Repub... —— — 
“ John Quincy Adams..Federal........ — _— 
1820. James Monroe....... em. Repub... —— i 
1824. Andrew Jackson ..... D ntisices 152,899 9 
** John Q. Adams....... Federal........ 105.321 84 
“ W. H. Crawford...... Cau. Dem...... 47,205 «4 
“ Henry Clay........... Republican..... 47,037 37 
1828. Andrew Jackson ..... Democrat ,028 178 
“ John Q. Adams....... 
1832. Andrew Jackson ..... 502 
enry Clay..........: 
* John Floyd........... Ww 
“ William Wirt......... 
1836. Martin | el mr Buren.... 


W. H. Harriso: 
“ Hugh L. White. ws 
“ Daniel Webster ...... 
“ 'W. P. Mangum....... 
1840. Martin Van Buren. ... Democrat 
W. H. Harrison 





John C. Fremont..... 
“ Millard Fillmore...... 
1860. Abraham Lincoln. .... 


* §$. A. Dougias......... 

“ J.C. Breckinridge 

*F ) Fat TIT rice gi bs vide bis 590, 39 
1864. Abraham Lincoln... .. Republican. .. .2,223,035 216 

“ Geo. B. McClellan.... Democrat ..... 811,754 21 
1868, U. 8. Grant........... Republican. .. .3,012,833 2i4 

“Horatio Seymour..... Democra 249 «680 


* Decided by Congress in favor of Jefferson. 





THE ELECTORAL VOTE OF EACH STATE. 
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CIVILIZATION AND CANNIBALISM. 
ABORIGINAL STUDIES FROM NEW ZEALAND.* 


BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 


Turrry years ago the number of Europeans 
in the then recently established colony of New 
Zealand was scarcely a thousand, while to-day 
it has increased to two hundred thousand. 
The natives, on the other hand, have decreased 
during the same period from one hundred and 
fifty thousand to less than a fourth of that 
number; that is to say, the civilization of New 
Zealand has cost aboriginal life at the rate of 
about four thousand souls a year. The ques- 
tion very naturally arises in perusing these 
statistical facts: “Is this sacrifice of human 
life inseparable from the progress of our civil- 
ization?” Many people seriously assert that 
the bullet is the only remedy for the aboriginal 
infirmity with which all new lands are afflict- 
ed; that is, extermination of the natives is the 
proper mode to commence that civilization 
which we glory in calling Christian. A new 
mode for the accomplishment of this end was 
suggested lately (January, 1869) in the columns 
of the London Times: that some regiments of 
Sikhs should be brought over from India to aid 
in the suppression of the present Maori out- 
break against the English settlers! How few 
there are who plead for a kind, judicious, and 
honorable treatment of the natives! and how 
very seldom is such treatment accorded to 
them ! 

To answer the question proposed above, we 
have taken for our present article the progress 
of civilization among the native tribes of New 
Zealand—the Maoris—who, we read, have un- 
dergone a great change since the introduction 
of Christianity, being generally clothed like civ- 
ilized men, possessing flocks, herds, furniture, 
houses, schools, churches, and cultivated lands, 
one-half of the adult natives being able to read 
and wrife, and two-thirds belonging to Chris- 
tian churches. They are rapidly adopting the 
manners and habits of civilized life, many of 
the chiefs appearing dressed like European 
gentlemen, and supporting the character by 
their behavior. 

To trace this development from barbarism to 
semi-civilization will certainly be no unpleasant 
task. We shall find, however, that the musket 
and the cannon have not been absent, but have 
brought about phenomena such as are rarely 
witnessed elsewhere, even among savage peo- 
ple. The European colonists, imbued with a 
home-made, unquenchable thirst for land— 
which they could only covet at home—by their 
often unfaithful and unmanly conduct toward 
the natives—who even welcomed them to their 
shores, and, at least when unprovoked, seldom 
or never molested them—brought on at last a 
retaliation which in its effects swept away in a 

* New Zealand consists of three islands: the Northern 
Island, containing 40,000 square miles, and where the 
majority of the natives are now found; the Middle 
Island, containing 60,000 square miles, and which is 
pretty thickly colonized; and the Southern Island, con- 
taining 1,500 square miles. The total population in 1867, 
including colonists, soldiers,-and@ natives, was 258,632, 
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few short weeks the many years’ labor of the 
missionary pioneers of civilization. To the 
missionaries, indeed, New Zealand is a monu- 
ment of honor; for they had not only to work 
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well received by the natives. Schools and 
churches were introduced among them. The 
warriors did not relish the innovation at first, 
and would at times enter the church, dressed 
in most fantastic style, or 
even naked, and in the mid- 
dle of the service wopld 
startup with thecry, “That's 
alie! That's alie! Let us 
all go!” But the mission- 
aries, reinforced from time 
to time, kept adding to the 
number of their converts. 
In 1820, Hongo Hika, the 
most distinguished of the 
New Zealand chiefs, went 
to England, under the aus- 
pices of the missionaries. 
He was kindly received in 
London by George IV.,load- 
ed with presents, and, on re- 
turning to his country, in- 
troduced among his people 
the elements of civilization 
and Christianity. He did 
not become a Christian him- 
self, but he intrusted the 
education of his children to 
the care of one of these 
first missionaries—the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden—whom he 
always protected and en- 





amid the superstitious natives themselves, but 
also without the aid of the English or Colonial 
Governments. “In many instances, because 
of Christian encroachment, natives were in- 
duced to make common cause with the heathen 
against England, and all relapsed together into 
barbarism.” It is this land robbery which has 
been the cause of the New Zealand wars, iu 
allusion to the origin of which even an English 
journal said: “ We must be ashamed to belong 
to a people who bring forth such inhuman 
monsters |” 
NATIVE HISTORY. 

According to their own traditions, the Maoris, 
or natives of New Zealand, came from a place 
called Hawaki, supposed by the most recent 
navigators to have been Savaii, in the Naviga- 
tor’s Islands. These traditions speak of Rara- 
tonga, Parima, and Monono, well-known islands 
of that region. In consequence of civil war, 
about eight hundred of their ancestors emi- 
grated from Hawaki, in twenty large canoes, 
about A.D. 1400, and after a voyage of three 
thousand miles reached New Zealand, which 
they found uninhabited. Their discovery has 
been claimed by the French, the Spanish, and 
the Dutch. It is asserted that Binot Paulmier 
de Gonneville, a French navigator, visited the 
country in 1504, and that Juan Fernandez 
reached it from the west coast of South Amer- 
ica in 1576; but these visits are of doubtful oc- 
currence. Captain Cook landed in the province 
of Auckland about 1745, and took possession 
of the country for the crown of England. In 
1814 the Church Missionary Society sent out 
from England three missionaries, who-wére 


couraged. Not quite forty 
years ago the regular colonization of New 
Zealand commenced, before treating of which 
we will glance at the original condition of the 
Maoris. 
HABITS OF THE MAORIS. 

The Maoris then lived in their pahs, or 
stockage fortresses; were at constant war with 
each other, the defeated tribes being reduced 
to slavery, or killed and eaten—for the Maoris 
were among the most degraded of their species. 
“T have met with no family,” says Bishop Wil- 
liams in his “Christianity among the New 
Zealanders,” “ but some branches of it had been 
killed in battle, and afterward eaten. If any 
chief fell into the hands of a tribe which he had 
oppressed and injured, by the chance of war, 
they were sure to roast and eat him; and after 
having devoured his flesh, they would preserve 
his bones in the family as a memento of his 
fate, and convert them into fish-hooks, whis- 
tles,and ornaments.” Their war-dance, which 
is even yet practiced by some tribes, though 
not equaling that of the old cannibal times, 
was a very curious combination of fierceness 
and gymnastic feats. Their arms were slings, 

“javélins, long spears, made of pine, hardened 
by fire, and sharpened at both ends, and clubs 
and tomahawks of hard stone. Sometimes 
they had naval battles, in canoes eighty feet 
long, four feet wide, and four deep, propelled 
by fifty paddles on each side. When fire-arms 
were possessed by one party, the other was cer- 
tain of defeat; and so great was the desire to 
possess these weapons that a chief bartered 
away all the presents he received in England 





fér sone: ‘The tattoo played an important part 
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mm battle, being used to give the warriors a 
diabolical appearance. The victors in battle 
carried away all the wounded, while the dead 
helped to replenish the feast-table. Those 
slain first, however, were reserved for the gods. 
The captive wounded were subjected to horrid 
torments, especially the chiefs, who were sawn 
in pieces with sharks’ teeth, burned with boil- 
ing hot resin, and finally they were set to roast 
over a fire, before life was extinct. When a 
chief of a tribe fell in battle, his slaves were put 
to death, in order that they 
might attend him on his long 
journey to the other sphere; 
and very often his widows 
also were put to death. 

Other customs were quite as 
peculiar. When a child was 
five days old, it was carried to 
a stream, there either dipped 
or sprinkled, a name given to 
it, a prayer offered that it might 
be endowed with all the Maori 
virtues, and asmall pebble put 
down its throat, to make its 
heart indifferent to pity. The 
virtues which it must strive to 
obtain, as a chief, were cour- 
age, liberality, command of 
temper, endurance of torture, 
and revenge; as a slave, a 
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lished in many native villages, and regularly 
carried on; work of every description was laid 
aside on Sunday, and “Christian worship 
strictly attended, and the day as much regarded 
as in any well-regulated village in England.” 
In 1838 the number of converts was four thou- 
sand. The report for the following year says 
that agriculture and gardening had been intro- 
duced among the natives by the missionaries ; 
the use of the spade, the plow, the mill, had 
been taught; cattle, sheep, and horses were 
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one another, and stay as brothers and friends. 
Then let us give our hearts to listening, and we 
shall dwell in peace.” 

WAR AND RETROGRESSION. 

In 1833 the British Government had appoint- 
ed a resident at New Zealand, and in 1838 
Captain Hobson was sent to the island as 
Lieutenant-Governor, the European population 
at that time scarcely exceeding a thousand per- 
sons. Soon after, Hobson was made Governor 
of New Zealand, and the new ministry soon 

found. opportunity to display 
its talent in the confiscation of 
the lands of some of the native 
tribes that had resented upon 
the settlers some injuries pre- 
viously received. Who was to 
blame may be gathered from 
an account, related by Thom- 
son in his work on New Zea- 
land, of an encounter with the 
natives as early as 1834. In 
April of that year the barque 
Harriet stranded on the place 
where is now the city of Ta- 
ranaki. The wrecked crew 
fam \ were treated during six days 

I, by the natives very friendly 
and hospitably, when a conflict 
arose, in which twelve sailors 
and twenty-five Maoris were 





child was to learn obedience 
to the master and respect for the ¢abor ; as 
a woman and wife, fidelity to her husband. 
The young men were physically developed 
by a kind of gymnastic training, which con- 
sisted chiefly in swinging on a rope. The 
young women, when not betrothed in in- 
fancy, were permitted to follow their own im- 
pulses as much as they chose; but married 
women were kept strictly, and transgression 
was often punished by death. Polygamy was 
permitted, men being allowed to divorce their 
wives by simply turning them out of doors. 
All stood under a rude authority. The natives 
were divided into eighteen nations, which were 
again subdivided into a number of smaller 
tribes, each tribe acknowledging a chief at its 
head, who, in turn, acknowledged the chief of 
the nation as hislord. Each nation was divided 
into six classes: the ariki, or the principal 
chief, who was also the high priest; the tana, 
or family of the principal chief; the romgatira, 
or inferior chiefs; the twtwa, or middle classes ; 
the ware, or lower classes; and the tawrak- 
areka, or slaves. The succession of the chiefs 
was hereditary, and they had both civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but could do little 
without the sanction of the people. This, then, 
will serve to give us an idea of Maori barba- 
rism. 4 

In 1835, or about seventy years after the first 
missionaries landed in New Zealand, we are 
enabled to see the progress which had been 
made. In that year the Rev. Mr. Yates wrote 
that, instead of the excitement which used io 
prevail on the Sabbath among many tribes, all 
was peace. Sabbath schools had been estab- 





reared ; houses and chapels built, roads cut 
through forests, bridges erected, and the whole 
country was gradually changing from a wild 
and savage state to a condition of incipient 
civilization. In the fourteen districts of the 
Northern Island, Christian congregations had 
been gathered, with an average attendance of 
8,760, and the entire Scriptures had been trans- 
lated. In 1841, Dr. Sinclair, of the British 
Navy, wrote: “By means of the well-directed 
labors of the missionaries, the natives haye be- 
come exemplary Christians, and no? show an 
intellectual capacity which strikes with sur- 
prise every one who comes among them. Per- 
haps no people in the history of mankind has 
been so completely changed, in their religious 
and moral condition, as these natives have 
been, in so short a time, by such a small num- 
ber of men, and by such peaceful means. Fre- 
quently have I heard a Christian native, when 
asked to buy or sell on the Lord’s day, or break 
any other commandment, make the decided 
answer: ‘No, me missionar!’—and that, too, 
when the temptations were great.” In June, 
1841, the first missionary meeting was held, 
and was attended by 500 natives. In 1843 
the number of native Christians had in 
creased to 35,000, and in that year, too, is re 
corded the last known instance of canni 
balism. We do not here record single 
tribes, but the people as a whole had been 
mightily influenced. “ What,” once inquired 
a chief, “are these missionaries come to dwell 
with us for? They are come to break in two 
our clubs, to draw the bullets from our mus- 
kets, to make this tribe and that tribe to love 





: killed. The captain together 
with his wife and two children and ten seamen 
were taken prisoners; the captain and a few 
sailors were liberated, however, after solemnly 
promising to return and release the rest for 
a ransom, which should consist of powder. On 
the representation of the captain, the Governor 
of New Zealand sent the war-ship ‘‘Alligator,” 
Captain Lambert, with a company of soldiers 
to Taranaki, when the sailors were at once re- 
leased ; and the two English interpreters prom- 
ised to give the powder as soon as Mrs. Guard 
(the captain’s wife) and her children were giv- 
en up. The soldiers were at the same time 
formed in battle order on the land. Two na- 
tives came to them unarmed ; the one, the chief 
of the tribe, told them that the woman and her 
children were well, and should be brought when 
the quantity of powder agreed on (as payment 
for support and care during a series of months) 
was delivered. That was all in order; but the 
commanding officer arrested the chief, had the 
defenseless man put in a boat, and gave him 
a number of saber thrusts. A few days later 
the woman and her children were released, 
and the insulted chief was allowed to return 
to his people. One of the children was brought 
in the arms of another chief, who had contin- 
ually nursed it with great care. He begged to 
be allowed to bring the child as far as the boat, 
and to receive the ransom as agreedupon. The 
English replied: “You will get no ransom.” 
As he turned to go away, he was shot through 
the back! He sank to the ground with the 
child, which was taken out of the arms of the 
dying man, The English then cut off his 
head, and threw it upon the ground. Mrs. 
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Guard was unconsolable, for this Maori had 
been her best friend. Other shots were fired ; 
the ship poured its broadside upon the almost 
defenseless villages, two of which were totally 
destroyed. After this the “Alligator” returned 
to Sydney. The ministry in London was then 
sued for an armed force to protect the colonists, 
but the English Government spoke sharply on 
the subject, saying the natives had kept their 
word as honorable men, but the colonists had 
broken their compact in a most dishonorable 
and disgraceful manner. There are other in- 
stances on record equally as outrageous as this 
one, which we quote merely to give some idea 
of the origin of the native wars. 

The war of 1844 was the cause of much use- 
less bloodshed, while the English troops were 
repeatedly defeated, and peace was not restored 
till 1848. In 1855 a second war with the natives 
broke out about land claims, ending in 1857. In 
the year 1860, a third war, from the same cause, 
broke out, though a desire for peace by the na- 
tives was distinctly expressed. In 1861, Rewi, 
chief of the Ngatimaniapoto, declared “he 
would willingly make peace and live with the 
Europeans, but he could not lay down his arms 
when he was not certain but that he might be 
cast into prison like other chiefs had been. In 
these wars we find muny instances of native he- 
roism. Once when the gate of a pah was at- 
tacked by the English, their commander, Booth, 
sank to the ground, wounded. The Maori 
chief, Davis, then came out, and refreshed the 
white man with a-drink of water. His kind- 
ness was ill repaid. An English soldier took 
aim at him, and shot him dead! Millions of 
acres of land were taken from the Maoris in 
these wars; yet in April, 1863, Governor Grey 
was convinced that the colonial authorities had 
confiscated much unjustly. This was in rela- 
tion to the lands of the district of Waitara, 
which were ordered to be returned to the Ma- 
oris, who, driven away from their old homes, 
had taken possession of the district of Tatara- 
imaka, southward of New Plymouth, which 
they pledged to give up as soon as Waitara 
was returned to them. But the colonial gov- 
ernment took the district of Tataraimaka into 
its possession without giving notice to the Ma- 
oris that Waitara would be given up. The na- 
tives defended themselves, and in a skirmish 
killed Captain Lloyd, together with a number 
of soldiers. This took place in the month of 
April, 1864, and from then dates a most remark- 
able religious fanaticism among the Maoris— 
the so-called Hauhauism, with its superstitious 
rites and practices, and its alarming progress, 
and which at once barred the advance of civil- 
ization among a great portion of the aborig- 
ines. Christianity, which had been gladly ac- 
cepted from the missionaries until they found 
that the chief dogma of its professed followers 
was ‘land’ was now completely cast away. 
The old faith, long abolished, but not forgotten, 
was revived, and the two became inextricably 
confused. sid 


NATURE OF HAUHAUISM. 
After Captain Lloyd had been killed, the 





Maoris assembled around his body and drank 
his blood. They then cut off his head and 
buried it. Those who had drank of the blood 
asserted that on the following night the arch- 
angel Gabriel appeared to them and command- 
ed them to dig up the head, and dry it according 
to the old Maori custom. Then the spirit of 
the captain would speak from his head, and 
serve asa means of communication between 
men and God. This head should be the ban- 
ner which must be carried before the Maoris 
in their war against the Pakehas (Europeans). 
So Lloyd’s head was disinterred, and then, the 
Maoris assert, it commenced to speak, pro- 
claimed a new faith, and named certain men as 
high priests, All the followers of this relig- 
ion were to be denoted as Pai-marire—good 
and peaceful; the word Hau (uttered quickly, 
and resembling the bark of a dog) was the sa- 
cred watchword; whoever could utter this 
word quickly, warded off thereby all dangers, 
and in battle even the sharpest weapon could 
do his body no harm. The proselytes were to 
be consecrated by drinking the water in which 
Lloyd’s head had been immersed; and water 
from the same source was also poured over their 
heads (baptism) ; then they took an oath to kill 
every white person, without distinction of age 
or sex, and to rest not until all the white peo- 
ple on the islands of New Zealand were extir- 
pated. The adherents of the new faith an- 
nounced that they stood under the especial pro- 
tection of the Virgin Mary, who would person- 
ally appear among them. In the work of ex- 
terminating all the Pakehas the archangel Ga- 
briel and a host of angels would aid the Mao- 
ris, and when the work was done, the angels 
would descend as instructors, and teach them 
all the arts and skillful employments which 
distinguish the Europeans. It was said that 
every believer would be able to learn the Eng- 
lish or any other language in a single day, if he 
would follow certain prescriptions ; for instance, 
if he would stand in a certain position for a defi- 
nite length of time, and then have a peculiar- 
ly colored kind of flag waved over him. The 
priests asserted that this skill was already given 
to them, and Matene, when in Waitotora, is 
said to have taken up a newspaper, read aloud 
the English sentences, and then translated them 
into the Maori language. So skillfully did he 
go to work, that he immediately made many 
proselytes. All European confessions were de- 
clared to be false, and should be done away 
with ; Bibles and prayer-books were destroyed ; 
the Sabbath was no longer kept sacred, all days 
being considered sacred ; and finally polygamy 
was reinstituted, because only fhereby could 
the number of believers be increased rapidly 
enough. These Hau-hau barkers called them- 
selves harakia, (Hau-hau! signifies up! up!) 
The effects produced by the new fanaticism 
were appalling, and the sect gained continually 
in power. Every day the enmity against the 


whites became more bitter, and many settle- 
ments were deserted. Among the Christianiz- 
ed natives it spread with almost supernatural 
Bishop Williams relates an instance of 


force. 





a chief who declared to him that the new faith 
should not take root among his tribe, yet scarce- 
ly a week elapsed before three-fourths of the peo- 
ple had become zealous believers in Hauhau- 
ism. Not all the chiefs, however, would ac- 
cept the new belief, though most of them 
fought in the ranks of the Hauhaus against 
the common foe. A Christian chief is reported 
to have said to an apostle of the Pai-marire : 
“We have the Word of God to rest upon, but 
what have you?” The greatest atrocity com- 
mitted by the new sect was the murder in March, 
1865, of the Rey. Sylvius Volkner, a German 
missionary in the employ of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The natives took him out of 
his house and hung him. 

The Hauhau movement did not subside until 
1866, when several of the principal chiefs lost 
confidence, and secured from the Government 
amnesty and titles to their lands. The chief 
actor in the murder of Mr. Volkner was sub- 
sequently adjudged by the Maoris themselves 
as worthy of death, and he was hung. Gradu- 
ally the fanaticism sank into obscurity, espe- 
cially as the grievances that had oppressed the 
natives were remedied, and a better feeling 
again held sway. 

The war now in progress may develop atrec- 
ities fully equal to those we have mentioned. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 

We will turn now to the intellectual advance- 
ment of the natives. 

Hochstetter, a recent German writer on New 
Zealand, says that “ most of the natives are 
brought up in excellent mission schools, which 
have native teachers and preachers; they read 
and write, and develop often astonishing knowl- 
edge in geography and history. Agriculture 
and cattle-breeding are the chief occupations 
of the natives; they also carry on trade and 
commerce ; a great part of the coastal naviga- 
tion is in their hands, and they are daring, ac- 
tive seamen. By nature richly endowed with 
intellectual and physical powers, of lively tem- 
per, full of vigor and self-estimation, the Maori 
is well aware of his progression into higher 
civilization.” The senior missionaries give it as 
their opinion that the slave population will die 
out, while the chieftain families, changed in 
their habits and elevated by religion and edu- 
cational training, will be preserved and increas- 
ed fora while as a separate people, but ulti- 
mately will become commingled with the Eu- 
ropeans. Hochstetter thinks that it will not 
be possible for the Maori to reach the height 
of Christian civilization, and adduces as proof 
the Maoris’ inability to speak English. It will 
indeed take some generations for the Maoris 
—in case they manage to secure peace—to 
reach «high point of civilization. Our own 
civilization is the result of centuries of culture. 
Yet the progress the Maoris have already made 
gives good promise for their future, though at 
present, owing to the war, it looks somewhat 
dark. We havealready mentioned the proposal 
of the London Jimes to transport Sikhs from 
India to fight the Maoris; and later still we read 
a proposition to arm those Maoris who are 
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well disposed toward the English, and set them 
to fighting against their brethren! England 
paid a penalty for this practice in India which 
she probably has not to fear in New Zealand. 
It appears that about half the remaining na- 
tives are now in open warfare respecting lands 
which have been unjustly taken away; the 
colonists themselves appear to fare pretty bad- 
ly in the skirmishes; but what the end will be 
we can well conjecture. 

What might not the present condition of the 
Maoris have been if the course of their enlight- 
enment had always been a peacefulone? Had 
they only been treated honorably, instead of sub- 
jected to the inhumanity of the colonial agent, 
whose only mission was to rob them of an inher- 
itance to which they conscientiously cling; had 
churches been erected by the colonists for their 
edification, instead of fortresses for their de- 
struction; had instruction been imparted, instead 
of exciting liquors, vices,.and abuse; benevo- 
lence and brotherly friendship, instead of brutal- 
ity, envy, and hate; in short, had the European 
colonists carried out the teachings of their own 
missionaries, what a different result would now 
be shown in New Zealand! In 1867 the Maoris 
numbered but 38,540 souls! to-day the number 
is probably only 35,000! Ten years hence, if 
the old system of oppression be pursued by the 
so-called agents of European civilization, a mere 
remnant only will remain of a once numerous 
and powerful race. 


<P oe 


THE TOOLS OF GREAT WORKMEN. 


Ir is not tools that make the workman, but 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man 
himself. Indeed, it is proverbial that bad 
workmen never yet had good tools. A stu- 
dent once asked a great artist by what wonder- 
ful process he mixed his colors. “I mix them 
with my drains, sir,” was his reply. It is the 
same with every workman who would excel. 
Ferguson made a wonderful thing—his wooden 
clock, that accurately measured the hours—by 
means of a common penknife, a tool in every- 
body’s hand; but then everybody is not a Fer- 
guson. A pan of water and two thermometers 
were the tools by which Dr. Black discovered 
latent heat. A prism, a lens, and a sheet of 
pasteboard enabled Newton to unfold the com- 
position of light and the origin of color. An 
eminent foreign savant once called upon Dr. 
Wollaston, and requested to be shown over the 
laboratories in which science had been enrich- 
ed by so many important discoveries. The 
doctor took him into a little studio, and, point- 
ing to an old tea-tray on the table, containing 
a few watch-glasses, test-papers, a small bal- 
ance, and a blow-pipe, said, “ There is all the 
laboratory I have.” Stothard learned the art 
of combining colors by closely studying but- 
terflies’ wings. He would often say that no 
one knew how much he owed to those tiny in- 
sects. A burnt stick and a barn door served 
Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. Bewick 
first practiced drawing on the cottage walls of 
his native village, which he covered with his 
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sketches in chalk; and Benjamin West made 
his first brushes out of a cat’s tail. Ferguson 
laid himself down in the fields at night in a 
blanket and made a map of the heavenly bodies 
by means of a thread with small heads on 
it, stretched between his eyes and the stars. 
Franklin first robbed the thunder-cloud of its 
lightning by means of a kite made with two 
cross-sticks and a silk handkerchief. Watt 
made his first model of the condensing steam 
engine out of an old anatomist’s syringe, used to 
inject the arteries previous to dissection. Gif- 
ford worked his first problem in mathematics, 
when he was a cobbler’s apprentice, upon small 
scraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the 
purpose ; while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, 
first calculated the eclipses on his plow-han- 
dles— American Artisan. 
ee 


A NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


UnveERr the name of Béton Aggloméré (liter- 
ally agglomerated concrete), a kind of artificial 
stone is now extensively used in France, and 
rapidly coming into favor all over Europe. 

The Béton Aggloméré is distinguished from 
all other artificial stones by its compactness, im- 
perviousness to moisture, the remarkable facil- 
ity with which it adapts itself to the production 
of large monolithic structures, and its unques- 
tionable property of increasing in strength by 
exposure to the elements. 

The works of art and engineering already 
executed and in course of execution by that 
system, both in their character and magnitude, 
are such as to command attention, and warrant 
an inquiry into the manner in which this new 
building material is obtained. 

We have. seen specimens of this agglomer- 
ated concrete, photographs of some of the mon- 
olithic architectural structures erected entirely 
with this material, and certificates of well- 
known eminent engineers, which enable us to 
speak of this new mode of building with con- 
fidence as a successfully established fact. 

Some years ago, when the construction of 
cheap buildings by the concretion of small 
stones in an unexpensive mortar was talked of, 
enough was said and tried to establish the fact 
that that mode of building could with advan- 
tage replace frame structures, and in some cases 
brick-work ; but the most sanguine advocate of 
the system never contemplated the possibility 
of replacing, by this crude method, cut stone 
masonry of the finest quality. 

The French company, which is now working 
under the license from M. Coignet, the patentee, 
and making the artificial stone known as Bé- 
tons Agglomérés, not only undertake the build- 
ing of architectural structures in opposition to 
the best and most elaborately carved stone- 
work, but the range‘of their operations is so 
wide that they contract alike to make clock 
cases in competition with bronze castings or 
alabaster, while at the same time they negotiate 
the wholesale engineering works for the devia- 
tion of the waters of an Italian lake, requir- 
ing forty enormous aqueduct bridges, eighteen 








locks and gigantic dams, the work to be all ex- 
ecuted in a monolithic manner out of their Béton 
Aggloméré, at an estimated cost of over one 
million of dollars. 

Between parlor ornaments and these bold 
specimens of engineering skill, they execute all 
kinds of work which can be made of cut stone, 
even to the reproduction of statuary, and we 
understand that their work gives general satis- 
faction. 

The Béton Aggloméré is not an artificial stone 
produced by double decomposition of expen- 
sive chemicals. It has not, like some other 
processes, the drawback of the presence of a 
foreign salt which has to be removed from its 
texture before it can resist atmospheric influ- 
ences; it is a simple mechanical arrangement 
of the molecules .of sand, lime, and hydraulic 
cement, which enables the company to produce 
these results of extraordinary compactness and 
cohesiveness. The process consists in obtain- 
ing, with a very small quantity of water, a plas- 
tic, viscous paste of lime, hydraulic lime, or 
hydraulic cement; in mixing this paste, or 
these pastes, as the case may be, with a deter- 
mined quantity of dry sand, and triturating the 
mixture until it presents the characteristic 
pasty powder required for the subsequent op- 
eration; and finally, in agglomerating this 
pasty powder into molds of any shape or size, 
by repeated layers, closely packed together by 
the action of a pounder. 

By this systematic mode of packing, a mass 
so dense may be obtained that it actually takes 
1,650 cubic feet of materials to produce 1,000 
cubic feet, and the setting is so energetic that 
in a few days the stone is ready for use or 
transportation ; or if it is on a monolithic build- 
ing that it is employed, the work may go on 
without any interruption whatever, the lower 
part being always strong enough to bear at 
once any superincumbent mass which may be 
worked upon it. 

In order to demonstrate that with his Béton 
Aggloméré he could build works which engi- 
neers would have looked upon as almost im- 
possible if attempted with ordinary masonry, 
M. Coignet built at St. Denis an arch of two 
hundred feet span, at one tenth elevation, and of 
a section at the center of only four feet by three 
feet. This, with the scientific tests made by 
the Gevernment, has done more to establish 
public confidence in this new mode of building 
than anything which could have been written 
or said about the theoretical qualities of the 
process. 

When we consider that a Government gen- 
crally so cautious in adopting new inventions 
is now fully satisfied with the results obtained, 
and is intrusting M. Coignet with the con- 
struction of some of its most important works, 
we feel as if the subject was well worth look- 
ing into, and hope our engineers and builders 
will find opportunities to fully consider it. 

We refer to Mr. H. Gengembre Hubert, at 
No. 169 Broadway, New York, the attorney for 
M. Coignet, who will take pleasure in impart-_ 
ing any information on this interesting subject. 
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“Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hie fate, Uf he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall cpon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if be regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
mysell.”"—De Foe, 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


AccorDING to our custom, since 1851, 
of making two volumes a year of the 
PurenovoeicaL Journat, we should 
commence a new volume with the pres- 
ent number. But we have decided to 
extend this—the 49th volume—through 
the year 1869, and then commence a new 
series and a new volume with the year 
1870. We contemplate such improve- 
ments as can better be introduced at the 
beginning of the year than now. The 
terms of subscription, time of publica- 
tion, ete., remain unchanged. Renewals 
Clubs for 


are, therefore, now in order. 
1869-70, or from this July to next July, 


may now be formed. If done promptly, 
no break in the chain of regular num- 
bers will be made. 


ep oe 


OUR COUNTRY. 


AN ORATION ON OUR PROGRESS. 


Lxss than three hundred years ago 
this vast continent was an unbroken 
wilderness, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific shores. Savage tribes alone fre- 
quented the “ forests primeval,” and 
hunted, and warred, and feasted on the 
broad prairie openings. ‘Subsequent to 
the discovery by Columbus, in 1492, no 
settlement of America by Europeans was 
attempted until 1594, when New Mexico 
received from Spain a company of Jesuit 
missionaries. In 1607 England planted 
the first colony within the borders of the 
country we proudly call our own—the 
United States. It was then that James- 
town, so named in honor of King James 
L, was founded by a party of adventur- 
ers, among whom was the intrepid Cap- 
tain John Smith. 

In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. Other colo- 





| until the Atlantic coast was dotted with 


their towns and villages. Many were 
the obstacles these early colonists en- 
countered ; many the hardships and dis- 
couragements; but they endured and 
struggled on, and a century scarcely had 
elapsed since the first little company 
sailed up the James River, when their 
civilization and numerical strength began 
to assume proportions which not only 
terrified the discomfited aborigines, but 
supplied the sages of Europe with the 
data on which they predicted the early 


| development of a mighty nation “be- 


yond the seas.” 

How wonderfully those predictions 
have been realized! How marvelous 
the growth of America! But while the 
entire continent has manifested indica- 
tions of rapid development, the most 
surprising growth has been witnessed 
within the borders of the United States 
since that eventful day when a few earn- 
est and great-hearted souls decided in 
solemn conference the destiny of their 
country. Only ninety-three years have 
passed since Adams impassionately cried, 
“Sink or swim; live or die; survive or 
perish, I give my heart and my hand to 
this vote. * * * Iam for the Declara- 
tion ;” and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was unanimously adopted by the 
thirteen colonies. Then our population 
numbered but a little more than two mil- 
lions, and the regions west of the Ohio 
River were an unbroken wild. To-day, 
thirty-five millions of people are spread 
over the land, sowing broadcast the pro- 
lific seeds of enterprise and energy un- 
paralleled in the history of nations. 
Time would fail us to specify all the im- 
portant achievements which illumine the 
progress of the nation. Let the mention 
of a few of those which have made the 
whole world debtors to a people yet in its 
very youth suffice. 

The Electric Telegraph, with its vast 
network of iron nerves, disseminates in- 
telligence for us from Maine to Califor- 
nia; nay more, from New York to Cal- 
cutta. 

The Sewing Machine and Reaper have 
brought relief to the toiling classes all 
over the world, and have only equaled 
their beneficence by their practical util- 
ity. 

The discovery of Photography has 





opened up new fields for scientific re- 
search and artistic activity, whose im- 
portance is inestimable. 

The recent completion of the Pacific 
Railroad, which but a few years ago was 
regarded as a mere chimera—a most de- 
sirable, but an altogether unrealizable, 
accomplishment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—has opened a new and speedy way 
for the traffic of the nations with the 
golden shores of California and the na- 
tions of Asia and the Pacific archipel- 
ago. A double band of iron links the 
widely separated eastern and western 
coasts of North America. The coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, the grain-bearing 
meadows of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, 
the iron mountains of Missouri, the gold 
and silver lodes of Nevada, Montana, 
and California, are now in direct com- 
munication with the great markets of 
the East. The toilsome journey of weeks 
and months is transformed into the ex- 
cursion of a few days. Time is distanced ; 
space is annihilated. 

Do we seek the indices of intellectual 
progress? We find them in our widely 
extended and admirable system of com- 
mon schools; in our religious toleration, 
and the manifest dissemination of high 
moral ideas; in the small number of our 
adult population, as compared with other 
and older nations, who can not read and 
write ; in the number of our seminaries, 
colleges, and universities; in the numer- 
ous associations for the advancement of 
science or art which every town or city 
of importance claims among its features ; 
in the number and ability of our schol- 
ars, orators, statesmen, poets, painters, 
sculptors, historians, and novelists; in 
the ingenuity, skill, and enterprise exhib- 
ited by our inventors, merchants, and 
mechanics. To what can be attributed 
these speaking evidences of greatness 
and prosperity, but to the nature of our 
Government? Scarcely old enough yet 
to be regarded more than experiment, 
Democratic Republicanism, as instituted 
by our fathers, has demonstrated most 
forcibly its wonderful capabilities to en- 
large the sphere of man in all that per- 
tains to his mental activity, by disen- 
thralling him from every restraint and 
incumbrance to mental expansion. 

Unfettered by the clogs of monarch- 
ism or imperialism, the American has 
delved in every intellectual domain, and 
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won success andglory. His bold, origin- 
al, hasty, yet comprehensive genius has 
wrested from the domains of science and 
thought the most shining acquisitions of 
modern days. To be sure, our experi- 
ence has not been free from agitation 
within ourselyves—and what new gov- 
ernment has not experienced much in- 
ternal agitation? France has a history 
replete with internecine strife, and even 


. today is ripe for revolution. What 


agitation we have is almost inseparable 
from the diverse elements of our pop- 
ulation, and ministered to chiefly by 
those seeds of despotism which for- 
eign powers have sown among us, with 
the numerous vagabonds and criminals 
Surviving a con- 
flict of opinions and arms, whose mag- 
nitude appalled the world, the grand 
principles of our Government shine with 
increased luster. More closely united 
as a people—North, South, East, and 
West—the furnace of fire through which 
we have passed may come to be regard- 
ed as but the process designed by an Al- 
mighty and beneficent Providence to 
purge away the things which offend 
against virtue and hinder our onward 
march. The heavily freighted emigrant 
ships of Europe may bring hundreds of 
the vilest and lowest of an oppressed 
poulation, but there are among those 
emigrants those whose sturdy frames 
and hands, well used to toil, will 
add immeasurably to strengthen the 
foundations of our society, and prop up 
the pillars of our free and liberal policy. 
The industrious and plodding son of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, or 
France, who from the deck of the vessel 
hails the approaching shores of America 
with tears of gratitude to God who 
made us a nation, brings an element of 
power which can not but contribute to 
our stability. 

America must expand. Her repub- 
licanism, her vast resources, her past his- 
tory, the very peculiarities of her varied 
population—all contribute to stimulate 
her activities and develop her power. 

Uniting in her geographical extent 
every variety of soil and climate, with 
all their advantages and facilities, and 
with but few of their disadvantages and 
obstacles, she may be regarded a world 
in herself, and independent of the re- 
mainder of the planet of which she forms 





a part, except, perhaps, for purposes of 
gravitation. A few years hence and 
one hundred millions of people will flour- 
ish on this prolific soil, and yet not half 
take it up. In fine, to the thoughtful our 
future seems pregnant with an unlimited 
growth. If the past offer any earnest 
for the future of America, guided as 
she has been by the hand of Providence, 
a hundred years hence this continent 
will embrace the nation whose popula- 
tion, whose civilization, whose greatness, 
and whose glory shall be the world’s 
pride—the wonderful consummation of 
civil and religious liberty. 
a ee 


WE CONNECT. > 


Tue turbulent Atlantic shakes hands 
with the peaceful Pacific! Peace, peace. 
The States re-unite, and the nation is one 
in thought, feeling, and interest. We 
glory in unity now, for the development 
of our endless resources, our lands, lakes, 
rivers, etc. Let the bone and muscle of 
Europe leap to our welcome shores, and 
make its home in our broad domain 
where are peace and plenty. 

On the 10th of May, 1869, the last 
rail was laid which completed the rail- 
road across the continent. Now con- 
solidate, and call it The ATLANTic aND 
Paciric Ratway. 

Here is a table of distances and of 
time from ocean to ocean : 


Miles. Hours. 
New York to Chicago, Ill., via Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago R.R. 911 3634 
Chicago to Omaha, Neb., via C. N. W.. 491 23g 
Omaha to Bryan, via Union PacificR.R. 88 48 
Bryan to en, Utah *“* 2 We, 2338 4861046 
en to Elko, Neb., via Central Pacific 278 123g 
Elko to Sacramento, Cal. “ “ 6 31 
Sacramento to San Francisco........... 117 ag 
WR ass cdvbeddccds Sediice 8,353 1613 


Thus a total distance of 3,353 miles is 
made, according to the present schedule 
of time, in six days seventeen and a half 
hours’ actual time by a traveler’s watch, 
from which we deduct three and a half 
hours, difference of time when going 
west, leaving the apparent time con- 
sumed in making the trip six days and 
fourteen hours ! 

Passengers, this way for China! And 
now for two more east and west lines— 
one from Memphis west through Texas 
and New Mexico, and the other west 
from St. Paul, through Dacotah, to Puget 
Sound, All three will have enough to 
do, and will pay. The vast country 


nation thereby made rich, and even more 
independent and happy. Let the great 
internal work go on. 

me oe ee 


A LEGACY. 


Reaper, where do you suppose you 
will be buried when you die? Will it 
be in yonder beautiful cemetery, studded 
with the richest marble mausolea? Will 
it be in that quiet and secluded retreat, 
where few living feet press the ground, 
and where naught but the birds, green 
grass, flowers, and shrubs keep guard ? 
Or will your flesh and bones be buried 
in the great deep blue sea which has 
swallowed up all that is mortal of many 
millions? Where, O where is thy form, 
now so comely, soon to be laid away in 
all the silence of death? “ Dust thou 
art.” Have you arranged for this inev- 
itable change? Have you provided for 
those dependent on you for support? 
and for that period of helpless age which 
is called second childhood? Or are you 
to become a charge on cold charity? Is 
your life insured for the benefit of your 
trusting wife and helpless children? In 
short, are you now, like a thoughtful, 
prudent Christian, ready to die? Have 
you also laid up treasures in heaven, by 
doing good in this world-? Have you 
practiced that doctrine which teaches 
that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive?” Have you contributed to any 
useful work, such as a Sunday-school, a 
church, a hospital, an asylum, a semin- 
ary, a college, or the like? What is the 
nature of the legacy you are to leave? 
Is the work of your life to stop at your 
own death? or have you arranged to 
have it perpetuated? If you have lived 
or sown only to the flesh, you will reap 
accordingly. If you live and die in the 
animal propensities, there is where you 
will stay. If the legacy you leave has 
no higher aim or direction than the grati- 
fication of human vanity and selfishness, 
it will soon be dissipated and scattered, 
like the idle wind, leaving only dust and 
dross in its way. Alas! how many leave 
only just such legacies! . Others leave 
only their worthless bodies and worth- 
less names to encumber the earth; a 
nuisance while they lived, given to gor- 
mandizing, drunkenness, licentiousness, 
and crime, they are hurried off to the 





traversed is to be developed, and the 





Potters’ Field, and so put out of sight. 
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What a legacy for a human being, created 
in the image of God, to leave! 

The good man, who lives for a purpose, 
arranges in life for the perpetuation or 
continuance of the work he commenced, 
be it scientific, mechanical, philosophi- 
cal, or religious. He leaves a legacy in 
a good name; in endowing a chair in 
some institution of learning; by con- 
tributing to a useful mission, a church, a 
school, or in some other way, by means 
of which his name shall be held in re- 
spect and in perpetual remembrance 
among good men, and recorded in the 
Book of Everlasting Life. Reader, what 


sort of a legacy do you propose to | 


leave ? 

No matter what may be your sphere 
in life, you may so act, work, in it as to 
secure some good result. In our mere con- 
tact with others, as friend or acquaint- 
ance, we may produce an influence which 
shall remain an ever-fresh memorial of a 
soul illumined with truth and purity. 
No stately monument may rise to grace 
the spot of earth which incloses our ashes, 
but our name may be enshrined amid the 
sweetest associations, in the deepest re- 
cesses of loving hearts. °Tis true that 

“ The evil that men do lives after them ;" 
but what a legacy! crushing, blasting, 
withering much that would otherwise 
have been good! How great the ac- 
countability of those who wield a potent 
influence for nefarious ends! 

“ The memory of the just is blessed.” 

Let this august yet inspiring truth be 
prominently fixed in our minds. How 
vividly illustrated it is by the examples of 
those holy men who far back in the cen- 
turies sought to promote the welfare of 
others rather than exalt themselves !— 
whose very nobility and power grew out 
of their saintly lives, whose names are 
as fresh now as the dews which still 
brighten the hill-side where once their 
feet pressed the springing grass, and 
whose good deeds and ringing precepts 
stimulate us to lives of Christian manli- 
ness and virtue ! 

a oe oe 

A Correction.—An article entitled “ Whom 
Do Great Men Marry?” in the March number 
of the JouRNAL, has been convicted, by the 
Vow Populi of Lowell, of misleading its readers 
with reference to the domestic relations of 
Gen. Butler. The writer of said article doubt- 
less gathered his information from some news- 
paper rumor, and had no design to do more 





than reiterate it in connection with the other 
statements of his article. Knowing naught to 
the contrary, we published the matter as a 
spicy little bit of social gossip. As the Vox 
Popwli intimates, we would not intentionally 
give currency to a falsehood, especially with 
regard to a man of the prominence and energy 
of Gen. Butler, did we know it. Straightfor- 
ward, honest journalism is our aim, and when 
we err, a speedy vindication of the truth fol- 
lows the error’s discovery. Gen. Butler has 
never been divorced from his wife, and there is 
said to be no prospect of any such unpleasant 
“ passage” occurring in his domestic affairs. 
ee 


NEW INDUCEMENTS. 


To remunerate our friends who spend time 
in procuring new subscribers, and thus extend 
our list, we make the following offer : ‘ 

For each new subscriber sent us before the 
first of August next, with $3, we will send a 
copy of our new book, “ How to Reap CHar- 
ACTER,” in paper cover (price $1). Or for $3 25, 
a copy of the JouRNAL a year, and a copy of 
that book nicely bound in fancy muslin, with 
gilt sides and back. 

For two new subscribers, at $3 each, a copy 
of “ How to Read Character” and a copy of the 
forthcoming work entitled “ WEDLOcK,” price 
$1 50. 

For three new subscribers, at $3 each, any 
three-dollar book, or books, published at this 
office. 

For fire new subscribers, at $3 each, the Jour- 
NAL to each a year and a copy of the “NEw 
ILLUSTRATED PuystoGNomy,” worth $5. 

[Of course, the object of these extra induce- 
ments is to enlarge our list. Present subscrib- 
ers who are interested will renew at regular 
rates, and each will get his moncy’s worth in 
the JournaL. But we want the A. P. J. placed 
in the hands of all those who do not now, but 
who ought to, read it. Reaper, have you a 
neighbor, a friend, or an acquaintance who 
would thank you for calling his attention to 
this JouRNAL as a source of encouragement to 
a better life? Can you not induce him to sub- 
scribe? It is the work of but a moment, and 
his whole life, his success or failure, may hinge 
on this. If it inspire in him a spirit of hope, 
courage, and a feeling of true manliness—and 
it can not lead to evil—you have thus done him 
an inestimable favor, and at insignificant cost. 
Can you not afford the time? Have you not 
the persuasive power which the truth gives? 
Then why not try it on? If you add but one 
new reader to the list you will have done well. 
If you assist in forming a Club, you will have 
done still better. But we are thankful, yea, our 
hearts are full of gratitude, for the great privi- 
lege of working in this man-reforming, man- 
improving cause. Let each of us do our part 
toward disseminating these truths in every fam- 


ily. It will be good for your neighbor, the town 
county, state, nation, and for the world! Read- 
er, “ every little helps.” What will you do for 
the advancement ef our noble science, which 
is so hopeful, so healthful, and so comforting ?] 
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OUR NEW ANNUAL FOR 1870. 


Tue ItLustRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOL- 
OGY AND PnrysioGNomy FoR 1870 is now in 
press, and will soon be in the hands of numer- 
ous readers. The popularity of the work has 
steadily increased, year by year, and it now 
numbers its patrons by tens of thousands, more 
than 50,000 copies of the late numbers having 
been already sold. The coming number will, 
we think, surpass any previous one in interest 
and value, and we bespeak for it the attention 
of all who are interested in the subjects it dis- 
cusses. It will contain, among other things, 
the following important articles: 

How to Determine the Resemblance to Pa- 
rents ; President Grant and his Cabinet; Phy- 
siognomy in Politics; Conjugal Selection 
(showing whom to marry); Distinguished 
Painters; Brain Waves—a Novel Theory; 
American Faces; Van Dyck’s Madonna (a 
Psychological Story); Landseer, the Artist ; 
Strasburg's Famous Clock ; Lorenzo Dow and 
Peggy Dow his Wife; Ladies of the Second 
(French) Empire; Miss Martineau on George 
Combe; Our Leading New York Editors 
(Messrs. BRYANT, GREELEY, BENNETT, BROOKS, 
Raymond, Dana, and Marsie); Miss Helen 
Manville; Guizot, the French Politician and 
Author, etc. Most of these articles are co- 
piously illustrated with portraits, and this num- 
ber will contain, in all, more than fifty engray- 
ings. Price, prepaid by post, 25 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 

—————» em 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—A society has been 
formed in New York, under the name of THE 
AMERICAN Museum or Natura. History, 
for the purpose of establishing a Zoological 
Garden, on the plan of those now so popular 
in the chief cities of Europe. A fund of about 
$50,000 has been already subscribed by a few 
of our leading citizens, in sums from $100 to 
$2,500. It will doubtless be increased to a 
millionor more. Every corporation, bank, ho- 
tel, railway, steamship and ferry company, as 
well as every citizen, should take an interest in 
this most interesting enterprise. Once stocked 
and opened, it would attract visitors to the city 
from all parts of the country, and become a 
great educational institution in natural history 
for our children and youth. Let the work be 
pushed forward with Pacific Railway enter- 
prise. 

The officers of this institution, which has 
been incorporated by aspecial act of the Legis- 
lature, are as follows: 


President—John David Wolfe. 

First Vice-President—Robert L. Stuart. 

Second Vice-President— William A. Haines. 

Secretary—Anson G. P. Dodge. 

Treasurer—Howard Potter. 

Executive Committee—William A. Haines, 
Andrew H. Green, William T. Blodgett, D. 
Jackson Steward, A. G. P. ae 

Finance Comnuttee—Howard Potter, Benja- 
min B. Sherman, Jackson 8. Schultz. 

The office is at No. 59 Wall St., New York, 
where the Treasurer and other officers may be 
addressed. 
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NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE 
ORGANS. 
WITH EXPLANATIONS OF THE 8YMBOLS. 


THe brain is the organ of the Mind—accord- 
ing to its size, quality, health, development, 
and culture, will there be mental manifestation. 
In a more general sense, the whole body may 
be said to be the instrument of thought, feeing, 
and emotion. We claim that as each particu- 
lar part of the body—Heart, Lungs, Stomach, 
Hands, Feet, Eyes, Ears, etc.—performs sep- 
arate and special functions, so different parts 
of the Brain are allotted to different functions. 
The forehead is the seat of Intellect—the know- 
ing faculties; the lower back-head, of the Af- 
fections; the side-head, of the executive, pro- 
pelling, constructive, and economical powers ; 
the top-head, of the moral, spiritual, and relig- 
ious sentiments. And all these are subdivided, 
as seen in the pictorial head. To read charac- 
ter correctly, one must know something of 
Anatomy, PuystoLoey, and PrysrognNomy. 
And the more he Knows of all these—including 
ErunoLoGy—the more accurately can he judge 
the character, motives, and capacities of his 
fellow-men—their adaptation to this or to that 
pursuit and sphere of life in which they may 
be most useful, successful, and happy. 

No. 1. Amativeness—the faculty of con- 
nubial love—lends attractiveness to the opposite 
sex, and a desire to enjoy their company. It 
is represented by a rosy, chubby Cupid, the 
“God of desire,” bearing a flaming torch, in- 
dicative of ardor and warmth, and flourishing 
his bow, by which he is supposed to reach the 
affections of the objects of his desire. His 
stout nutritive temperament indicates the form 
of physiology in which he luxuriates to the 
greatest advantage. 

A. Conjugal Love—the Monogamic fac- 
ulty—giving a desire to reciprocate the exclusive 
love of one in matrimony. It is symbolized by 
the representation of the ceremony of marriage, 
the result of its action. 

No. 2. Philoprogenitiveness—the mater- 
nal, parental feeling. It disposes man and 
animals to give due attention to their offspring. 
It is most fully developed in woman, and the 
feminine sex generally, a characteristic which 
is well illustrated in the engraving. A woman 
is shown exulting over a lapful of children. 

No. 3. Friendship—the social feeling—de- 
sire for companionship, attachment, devotion 
to individuals and society—is beautifully rep- 
resented by two young girls walking hand-in- 
hand, with their arms round each other. The 
most beautiful expression of love and attach- 
ment is often witnessed in the young. The 
perverse manners and customs of society too 
often nip this blossom in the early bud. 

No. 4. Inhabitiveness—is symbolized by 
‘the traveler contemplating his home in the 
distance: the familiar village church-spire 
peeping over the hill. It is that element 
of mind which gives a desire for a home, place 
of abode, or haven of rest. It also gives rise to 
love of country, and combined with other social 
feelings leads to clannishness and nationality. 








THE 


SYMBOLICA 
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No. 6. Continuity.—The student poring over 
his books, consuming the oil of life, and burn- 
ing the midnight lamp, too well represents the 
power of mind which inclines us to give undi- 
vided and continued attention to one subject 
until it is exhausted. Some have this organ 
very small, and get “too many irons in the 
fire.’ Those who have it large are prolix, and 
their friends vote them a bore. 

B. Vitativeness—Love of Life—desire to 
exist, symbolized by the turtle, which is ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of life. It will live for 
months under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, even without food, and can scarce- 
ly be killed unless its vital apparatus is disor- 
ganized hy mechanical means. It has been 
known to live several days with the head off. 

No. 6. Combativeness—needs very little 
added to the picture to explain it. The “ of- 
fensive” part toward the ear is very clearly 
defined by the excited boy who has just 
knocked his companion down, and who is 
consequently on the “defensive,” and his po- 
sition on the diagram points out the relative 
spot through which this form of Combativeness 
manifests itself. ‘“ Courage” is located above, 
which the rooster boldly indicates. 

No. 17. Destructiveness. — Executiveness, 
hardiness, promptness, and severity are all 
very fully represented in the acts, habits, and 
manners of carnivora. A wolf about to spring 
upon the timid lamb very aptly conveys the 
language of this organ when in excess. 

No. 8. Alimentiveness—the captain of the 
commissariat department—rejoices at the sight 
of a good dinner, and much more in the eating 
of it. He is wide in front of the ears; and to 
allow the organ to gratify itself, a full develop- 








ment of the nutritive temperament is required, 
which the engraving positively shows. 

No. 9. Acquisitiveness—is represented by 
a miser counting over his accumulations. This 
indicates the extreme perversion of the organ, 
which normally is the principal element in in- 
dustry, economy, providential forethought, and 
that wise independence which “lays up for a 
rainy day.” 

No, 10, Secretiveness—the conservative 
principle—aids Acquisitiveness in the retention 
of wealth. The sly cat in chase of the mice 
symbolizes one phase of the organ. No faculty 
is more operated upon for good or for evil by 
social and domestic usage than this. Misdi- 
rected, it is a prime element in hypocrisy, 
evasion, and that equivocating spirit which is 
scarcely compatible with honesty and candor. 

No. 11. Cautiousness—apprehends danger, 
is anxious and forethoughtful, and sometimes 
timid and irresolute. The prudent hen pro- 
tecting her chicks from the rapacious hawk 
represents more than one phase of this organ. 

No. 12. Approbativeness,—The gentleman 
bowing so politely to an overdressed and osten- 
tatious lady very well expresses the language 
of a desire to please on his part, and to gain 
admiration and popularity on hers. These 
subdivisions of the organ are relatively located 
where the figures of the lady and gentleman 
are placed. This facalty is of the greatest im- 
portance in social life. It gives ease and an 
agreeable bearing to the person, and a desire 
to cultivate the amenities of social intercourse. 
It is generally found in a perverted or abnor- 
mal condition, and causes extreme sensitive- 
ness. 


No. 13. Self-Esteem—dignity, governing 
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power, independence, the manly and com- 
manding spirit—is not very well symbolized in 
the drawing. The strutting man and vain 
peacock would have been more at home with- 
in the lines of Approbativeness. “It would per- 
haps be difficult to devise a symbol which 
would represent this important feeling without 
leading to ambiguity. The “man at the 
wheel,” and the commander of a ship giving 
orders in time of danger, might be intro- 
duced. : 

No. 14. Firmness—conveys its definition 
by its name, as well as by the pyramid on the 
diagram. The position occupied by the man 
pulling the halter is the seat of “ Perseverance.” 
“ Stability ” is in the center; while “ Decision” 
is in the right-hand coraer, very forcibly in- 
dicated by the blows that are fulling on the 
poor donkey, the universally acknowledged 
embodiment of stubbornness—a compound qual- 
ity of mind arising from the perverted action 
of decision and stability. 

No. 15. Conscienti ess.— Justice hold- 
ing the scales symbolizes this moral sentiment. 
It inclines to self-examination, integrity, scru- 
pulousness in matters of duty, obligation, and 
consistency. It inclinesgpne to hold to his 
convictions, and to “ be gust, though the heay- 
ens fall.” - 

No. 16. Hope—has long been represented 
by the anchor. It looks to the future, buoys 
the mind with enthusiastic expectations of the 
yet-to-be. It has a most happy influence on 
the individual, and is too generally found low 
in development. 


No. 17. Spirituality.—The Witch of Endor, 
in the act of raising Samuel for the satisfaction 
of Saul, very indifferently symbolizes this little 
understood faculty. Faith, trust, and a satisfied 
state of mind arising from a settled dependence 
or reliance on the nature of things, is the happy 
result of this faculty. The point toward Ideal- 
ity is often largely developed in mediums and 
those subject to impressions and visions. It is 
an intuitive religious element, and gives rise to 
the belief in a superintending Providence and 
spiritual guidance. 

No. 18. Veneration—has a high moral in- 
fluence upon the character, giving an intense 
aspiration for that which is supreme in holiness, 
purity, and merit. It has the most powerful 
influence of any faculty in restraining and 
directing the passions, affections, and intellect. 
It inspires the mind with awe and regard for 
sacred subjects, for the aged or worthy, as in- 
dicated by the youth paying respect to the man 
of ripe experience. It “ hungers and thirsts” 
for higher moral conditions, which is univer- 
ally expressed in the act of prayer to God. 

No. 19. Benevolence — the distributive 
moral feeling—has among its definitions the 
desire to do good, tenderness, sympathy, char- 
ity, liberality, and the philanthropic spirit. It 
is appropriately figured by the Good Samaritan 
assisting the stranger in difficulty. 

No. 20. Constructiveness—the inventive 
faculty—is indicated by a cogged-wheel. It is 
pre-eminently a mechanical faculty, but it 











takes many forms besides that of machine-mak- 
ing. In some temperaments it aids in the con- 
struction of pictures, poetry, orations, lectures 
books, garments, houses, ships, plans, schemes, 
and all employments demanding manual or 
mental dexterity. 

No. 21. Ideality—the esthetic faculty, or 
love of the beautiful and perfect—is represented 
by a beautiful female—one of the Muses, we 
suppose,—with elegantly formed limbs, holding 
a musical instrument, and reclining near a 
work of art with a painter’s pallet near her. 
In some instances, when this organ is very 
large, the person is more nice than wise. It is 
powerful in poetry, in literature, the arts, and 
all that is refining, pure, and expanding. 

B. Sublimity—may also be called an organ 
of the imagination. Those who are large in 
the region of Sublimity and Ideality are some- 
times very imaginative and impractical. They 
live too much in dream-land, and find the 
common objects of life scarcely up to their ex- 
pectations. This organ is symbolized by 
Niagara Falls. The stupendous in nature or 
art excites this faculty highly. It leads to ex- 
aggeration. 

No. 22. Imitation, or AptrrupE—the copy- 
ing instinct—manifests itself in quite a number 
of ways, one of which is represented in the 
diagram by an artist taking a portrait. It 
enables us to adapt ourselves to society by 
copying manners. It helps the actor much in 
representing character, and is one of the chief 
channels or ports by which we take on knowl- 
edge, and benefit by surrounding influences. 

No. 23. Mirthfulness—the vital tempera- 
ment and humorous face of Comedy well rep- 
resent the nature of this faculty. It aids 
reason by ridiculing the absurd and unsound. 


No. 24. Individuality, Curtosrry—the 
inquisitive knowledge-gathering disposition—is 
well represented by an astronomer gazing at 
the stars through a telescope. This is a very 
indispensable organ in the acquisition of phys- 
ical knowledge, or distinctness of conception 
on any scientific subject. 

No. 25. Form—gives width between the 
eyes, and enables us to remember the outline 
shapes of things. A child with it large can 
learn the alphabet more readily than one hay- 
ing it small. 

No. 26. Size—enables us to measure dis- 
tances and quantities with the eye, and is 
represented by two apples of different sizes. 

No. 27. Weight—adapts man to the laws 
of gravity, whereby he judges of the weight of 
things, strength of materials, and to balance 
himself in walking, or in an elevated position, 
as is represented in the diagram by a man 
walking the tight-rope. 

These last four organs are exceedingly useful 
to all mechanics, and those engaged with phys- 
ical objects. 

No. 28. Color—this faculty is symbolized 
by the rainbow. Its development enables us to 
discriminate and discern tints, and remember 
colors. 

No. 29. Order—method, arrangement, sys- 


tem, neatness, precise finish—is indicated on the 
picture by a housewife arranging her plates 
and dishes on shelves made to receive them. 

No. 30. Calculation—the power to enume- 
rate, reckon, etc.—symbolized by a sum in long 
division. 

No. 31. Locality—the exploring faculty— 
love of travel, and ability to remember places— 
is very well illustrated by a traveler on horse- 
back, near a guide-post. 

No. 32. Eventuality.—Some people “ talk 
like a book;” they are full of anecdotal lore: 
and can relate occurrences just as they happen- 
ed; they are said to have a good memory. A 
book in which is recorded what are called 
facts, very appropriately illustrates this organ. 

No. 33. Time—gives a consciousness of 
duration, helps the memory with dates and in 
music. It is represented by a sand-glass and 
watch. 

No. 34. Tune—the musical instinct; abil- 
ity to remember and distinguish musical 
sounds—is pictorially defined by a lady playing 
on a lyre. 

No. 35. Language—located in the brain 
above and behind the eye, and, when very 
large, forces that organ forward and downward, 
even into the cheeks. The eye seems to fall 
into a sack, as it were; when very small, it is 
sunken more deeply in the head. It has no 
symbolical picture to represent it. 

No, 36. Causality—the ability to compre- 
hend principles and to think abstractly, to 
understand the why-and-wherefore of things, 
and to synthetize. It is represented by a pic- 
ture of Newton observing an apple falling from 
a tree. His endeavor to explain the cause of 
that simple phenomenon is said to have led to 
the discovery of the law of gravitation. 

No. 37. Comparison—the analyzing, criti- 
cising, illustrating, comparing, inquisitive, 
adapting faculty—is represented by a chemist 
experimenting in his laboratory. 

C. Human Nature—the power,to discern 
motives, character, and qualities, also to predict 
and foresee. This intuitive faculty, or essence 
of intellect, is shown by two men in conversa- 
tion, one of whom is devoid of this faculty, 
while the other on the right, who has it large, 
reads the motives and controls the mind of the 
other. It is usually large in N. A. Indians. 

D. Suavity.—Many are thought to have 
good reasoning intellects because of their high, 
square foreheads, but who do not manifest that 
tendency of mind. The heads of such persons 
are largely developed in that quality or dispo- 
sition, to which the name of Suavity has been 
given. Persons so organized are bland, often 
communicative, playful, youthful, and demon- 
strative ; are often vapid and superficial, yet 
able to entertain company well. In the division 
set off as the location of this faculty, its more 
commonly used name(Agreeableness) is printed. 
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A HEAD properly constituted can accommo- 
date itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes 








of fortune may place under it. 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


[concLUDED.] 
PLANCHETTE’S OWN THEORY. 


LANCHETTE is intelligent; she can answer questions, and often 
2 answer them correctly, too. On what class of subjects, then, 
might she be expected to give answers more generally correct 
than to those which relate to herself, especially if the questions be asked 
in a proper spirit, and under such conditions as are claimed to be requi- 
site for correct responses? Following the suggestion of this thought, the 
original plan of this essay has been somewhat modified, and a careful con- 
sultation instituted, of which I here submit the results, for whatever 
they may be worth: ° 

Inquirer. Planchette, excuse me if I now treat you as one on whom a 
little responsibility is supposed to rest. An exciter of curiosity, if as intelli- 
gent as you appear to be, shoul@®be able to satisfy curiosity; and a crea- 
tor of doubts-may ‘be presumed to have some ability to solve doubts. 
May I not, then, expect from you a solution of the mysteries which have 
thus far enveloped you? 

Planchette. That will depend much upon the spirit in which you may 
interrogate me, the pertinence of your questions, and your capacity to 
interpret the answers. If you propose a serious and careful consultation 
for really useful purposes, there is another thing which you should under- 
stand in the commencement. It is that, owing to conditions and laws 
which may yet be explained to you, I shall be compelled to use your own 
mind as a scaffolding, so to speak, on which to stand to pass you down 
the truths you may seek, and which are above the reach of your own 
mind alone. Keep your mind steady and unperturbed, then, as well as 
intent upon your object, or I can do but little for you. 

J. The question which stands as basic to all others which I wish to 
ask is, What is the nature of this power, intelligence, and will that com- 
municates with us in this mysterious manner? 

P. It is the reduplication of your own mental state ; it is a spirit; it is 
the whole spiritual world; it is God—one or all, according to your con- 
dition and the form and aspect in which you are able to receive the 
communication. : 

I. That is covering rather too much ground for a beginning. For defi- 
niteness, suppose we take one of those points at a time. » In saying, “ It 
is a spirit,” do you mean that you yourself, the immediate communicating 
agent, are an intelligence outside of, and separate from, myself, and that 
that intelligence is the spirit or.soul of a man who once occupied a phys- 
ical body, as I now do? 

P. That is what I assert—only in reaffirmation of what the world, in 
explanation of similar phenomena, has been told a thousand times before. 

J. Excuse me if I should question you a little closely on this point. 
There are grave difficulties in the way of an acceptance of this theory. 
The first of these is the prima facie absurdity of the idea. 

P. Absurdity! How so? 

I. It is so contrary to our ordinary course of thought; contrary, 1 may 
say, to our instincts; contrary to what the human faculties would natu- 
rally expect; contrary to the general experience of the world up to this 
time. In fact, the more highly educated minds of the world have long 
agreed in classing the idea as among the grossest of superstitions. 

P. If you would, in place of each one of these assertions, affirm directly 
the contrary, you would come much nearer the truth. It is certain that 
the highest minds, as well as the lowest, of all ages and nations, with 
only such exceptions as prove rather than disprove the rule, have confi- 
dently believed in the occasional interposition of spirits in mundane affairs. 
True, there are in this age many of the class which you call the “ more 
highly educated minds,” who, spoiled by reasonings merely sensual, and 
hence necessarily sophistical, do not admit such an idea ; but do not even 
these generally admit that there is an invisible world of spirits? 

I. Most of them do; all professing Christians do. I do, certainly. 

P. Let me test their consistency, and yours, then, by asking, Do they 
and you hold that one and the same God made all worlds, both natural 
and spiritual, and all things in them ? 

I. Of course they do; how otherwise? 


P. Then, seeing that you acknowledge the unity 6f thé Cause’of all 
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worlds and all things in them, you must acknowledge a certain union of 
all these in one universal system as the offspring of that one Cause, must 
you not? 

I. Yes; I suppose the totality of things, natural and spiritual, must be 
acknowledged as forming, in some sense, one united system, of diverse 
but mutually correlated parts. 

P. Please tell me, then, how there can be any united system in which 
the component parts, divisions, and subdivisions, down even to the most 
minute, are not each, necessarily and always, in communication with all 
the others, either immediately or mediately ? 

I. I see the point, and acknowledge it is ingeniously made; but do 
you not see that the argument fails to meet the whole difficulty ? 

P. What I do see is, that in admitting a connection of any kind, 
whether mediate or immediate, between the natural and spiritual worlds, 
you admit that a communication between the two worlds—hence be- 
tween all things of one and all things of the other; hence between the 
intelligent inhabitants of one and those of the other—is logically not only 
possible but probable, not to say certain; and in this admission you yield 
the point under immediate discussion, and virtually concede that the 
idea of spirit-communication is not only not absurd, but is, indeed, among 
the most reasonable of things, to which ignorance and materialistic prej- 
udice alone have given the aspect of absurdity. 

I. Well, there is something in that which looks like argument, I must 
admit. 

P. Can you not go a little farther and admit for established fact, 
proved by the testimony of the Book from which you derbve your relig- 
ious faith, that communications between spirits and mortals have some- 
times taken place? 

I. True, but the Bible calls the spirits thus communicating, “ familiar 
spirits,” and those who have dealings with them, “ witches” and “ wiz- 
ards,” and forbids the practice under severe penalties. How does that 
sound to you, my ingenious friend? | 

P. The way you put it, it sounds as though you did not quite under- 
stand the full scope of my question; but no matter, since it is at once a 
proof and an acknowledgment on your part that spirits have communi- 
cated with mortals—the essential point in dispute, which when once admit- 
ted will render further reasonings more plain. Let me ask you, how- 
ever, was not the practice of consulting familiar spirits that is forbidden 
in the Bible, a practice that was common among the heathen nations of 
those times? 

I. It was, and is spoken of as such in several passages. 

P. Did not the heathens consult familiar spirits as petty divinities, or 
gods, and as such, follow their sayings and commands implicitly? and 
would not the Israelites to whom the Old Testament was addressed have 
violated the first command in the decalogue by adopting this practice ? 
and was not that the reason, and the only reason, why the practice was 
forbidden ? 

I. To each of those questions I answer, Yes, certainly. 

P. Do the Old or New Testament writings anywhere command us to 
abstain from all intercourse with spirits?—or from any intercourse which 
would not be a violation of the command, “ Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me?” 

I. Really I do not know that the Bible contains any such command. 

P. Do you not know, on the centrary, that spirits other than those 
called “ familiar spirits,” often did communicate, and with apparently 
good and legitimate purposes, too, with men whose names are mentioned 
in the Bible? 

I. Well, I must in candor say that there were some cases of that kind. 

P. May you not, then, from all this learn a rule which will always be 
a safe guide to you in respect to the matters under discussion? I submit 
for your consideration, that that rule is, “ Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” But 
even if the “strangers” that may come to you, either of your own world 
or the spirit-world, should prove to be “ angels,” do not follow them im- 
plicitly, or in an unreasoning manner, nor worship them as gods, for in 
so doing you would render yourself amenable to the law against having 
dealings with “familiar spirits.” | , 

I. I must admit that your remarks throw a-somewhat new light,.on | 
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the subject, and I do not know that I can dispute what you say. But 
even admitting all your strong points thus far, the spirit-theory of Plan- 
chettism and other and kindred modern wonders remains encumbered 
with a mass of difficulties which it seems to me must be removed before 
it can be considered as having much claim to the credence of good and 
rational minds. On some of these points I propose now to question you 
somewhat closely, and shall hope that you will bear with me in the same 
patience and candor which you have thus far manifested. 

P. Ask your questions, and I shall answer them to the best of my 
ability. 

THE RATIONAL DIFFICULTY. 


I. The difficulties, as they appear to me, are of a threefold character— 
Rational, Moral, and Religious. I begin with the first, The Rational Diffi- 
culty. And for a point to start from, let me ask, Is it true, as generally 
held, that when a man becomes disencumbered of the clogs and hinder- 
ances of the flesh, and passes into the spirit-world—especially into the 
| realms of the just—his intellect becomes more clear and comprehensive ? 

P. That is true, as a general rule. 

I. How is it, then, that in returning to communicate with us mortals, 

the alleged spirits of men who were great and wise while living on the 
earth, almost uniformly appear to have degenerated as to their mental 
faculties, being seldom, if ever, able to produce anything above medioc- 
rity? And why is it that the speaking and writing purporting to come 
from spirits, are so generally in the bad grammar, bad spelling, and other 
distinctive peculiarities of the style of the medium, and so often express 
precisely what the medium knows, imagines, or surmises, and nothing 
|} more? 
P. That your questions have a certain degree of pertinence, I must 
admit; but in making this estimate of the intelligence purporting to 
come from the spiritual world, have you not ignored some things which 
candor should have compelled you to take into the account? Think for 
a moment. . 

I. Well, perhaps I ought to have made an exception in your own 
favor. Your communicatien with me thus far has, I must admit, been 
characterized by a remarkable breadth and depth of intelligence, as well 
as ingenuity of argument. 

P. And what, too, of the style and merits of the communications pur- 
porting to come from spirits to other persons and through other chan- 
nels—are they not, as an almost universal rule, decidedly superior to any- 
thing the medium could produce unaided by the influence, whatever it 
may be, which acts upon him? 

I, Perhaps they are; indeed, I must admit I have known many 
instances of alleged spirit-communications which, though evidently 
stamped with some of the characteristics of the medium, were quite 
above the normal capacity of the latter; yet in themselves considered, 
they were generally beneath the capacity of the living man from whose 
disembodied spirit they purported to come. 

P. By just so much, then, as the production given through a medium 
is elevated above the medium’s normal capacity, is the influence which 
acts upon him to be credited with the character of that production. 
Please make a nete of this point gained. And now for the question why 
these communications should be tinctured with the characteristics of the 
medium at all; and why spirits can not, as a general rule, communicate 
to mortals their own normal intelligence, freely and without obstruction, 
as man communicates with man, or spirit with spirit. But that we may 
be enabled to make this mystery more clear, we had better attend first to 
another question which I see you have in your mind—the question as to 
the potential agent used by spirits in making communications. 


| 





THE POTENTIAL AGENT, OR MEDIUM. 

I. That is what we are anxious to understand ; electricity, magnetism, 
odylic force, or whatever you may know or believe it to be—give us all 
the light you can on the subject. 

P. Properly speaking, neither of these, or neither without important 
qualifications. Preparatory to the true explanation, I will lay the foun- 
dation of a new thought in your mind by asking, Do you know of any 
body or organism in nature—unless, indeed, it be a dead body—which 
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I. It has been said by some astronomers that the moon has no atmo- 
sphere; though others, again, have expressed the opinion that she has, 
indeed, an atmosphere, but a very rare one. 

P. Precisely so; and as might have been expected from the rarity of 
her atmosphere, she has the smallest amount of cosmic life of any plan- 
etary body in the solar system—only enough to admit of the smallest 
development of vegetable and animal forms. Still, every sun, planet, or 
other cosmic body in space is generally, and every regularly constituted 
form connected with that body is specifically, surrounded, and also per- 
vaded, by its own peculiar and characteristic atmosphere; and to this 
universal rule, minerals, plants, animals, man, and in their own degree 
even the disembodied men whom you call “ spirits,” form no excep- 
tions 

I. Do you mean to say that man and spirits, and also the lower living 
forms, are surrounded by a sphere of air or wind like the atmosphere of 
the earth, but yet no part of that atmosphere ? 

P. The atmospheres of other bodies than planets are not air or wind, 
but in their substances are so different from what you know as the atmo- 
spheres of planets as not to have anything specifically in common with 
them. The specific atmospheres of flowers, and when excited by fric- 
tion, those also of some metals, and even of stone crystals, are often per- 
ceptible to the sense of smell, and are in that way distinguishable not 
only from the atmosphere of the earth, but also from the atmospheres of 
each other. But properly speaking, the psychic aura surrounding man 
and spirits should no longer be called an atmosphere, that is, an atom-sphere 
or sphere of atoms, but simply a “ sphere ;” for it is not atomic, that is, 
material, in its constitution, but is a spiritual substance, and as such ex- 
tends indefinitely into space, or rather has only an indirect relation to 
space at all. Nor is the atmosphere, as popularly understood, the only 
enveloping sphere of the earth, for beyond and pervading it, and peryad- 
ing also even all solid bodies, is a sublime interplanetary substance called 
“ ether,” the vehicle of light, and next approach to spiritual substance ; 
while all bodies, solid, liquid, and gaseous, are also pervaded by elec- 
tricity. 

I. All that is interesting, but the subject is new to me, and I would like 
to have some farther illustration. Cam you cite me some familiar fact 
to prove that man is actually surrounded and pervaded by a sphere such 
as you describe? 

P. I can only say that you are at times conscious of the fact yourself, 
as all persons are who are possessed of an ordinary degree of psychic sen- 
sitiveness. Does not even the silent presence of certain persons, though 
entire strangers, affect you with an uncomfortable sense of repulsion, per- 
haps embarrassing your thoughts and speech, while in the presence of 
others you at once feel perfectly free, easy, at home, and experience even 
a marked and mysterious sense of congeniality ? 

I. That is so; I have often noticed it, but never could account for it. 

P. Farther than this, have you not at times when free from external 
disturbances, with the mind in a revery of loose thoughts, noticed the 
abrupt intrusion of the thought of a person altogether out of the line 
of your previous meditations, and then observed that the same person 
would come bodily into your presence very shortly afterward ? 

I. I have, frequently; the same phenomenon appears to have been 
noticed by others, and is so common an occurrence as to have given rise 
to the well-known slang proverb, “Speak of the devil and he will always 
appear.” 

P. Just so; but still further: Have you not personally known of in- 
stances, or been credibly informed of them, in which mutually sympa- 
thizing friends of highly sensitive organizations were mysteriously and 
correctly impressed with each other’s general conditions, even when long 
distances apart, and without any external communication ? 

J. I have heard and read of many such cases, but could have scarcely 
believed them had I not had some experience of the kind myself. 

P. There must, then, be here some medium of communication ; that 
medium is evidently not anything cognizable to either of the five outer 
senses. What, then, can it be but the co-related spheres of the two per- 
sons, which I have already told you are not atomic—not material but 
spiritual, and as such have little relation to space ? 








has not something answering to an atmosphere? 


I. That idea, if true, looks to me to be of some importance, and I 
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would like you, if you can, to show me what relation these “ spheres,” 
as you call them, have to the spiritual nature of man. 

P. Consider, then, the primal meaning of the word “spirit :” It is 
derived from the Latin spiritus, the basic meaning of which is breath, 
wind, air—nearly the same idea that you attach to the word “ atmosphere.” 
So the Greek word pneuma, also translated “ spirit,” means precisely the 
same thing. The same meaning is likewise attached to the Hebrew 
word ruach, also sometimes translated “ spirit.” Now, carrying out this 
use of terms, the wind, air, or atmosphere of the earth (including the 
ether, electricity, and other imponderable elements) is the spirit of the 
earth ;* the atmosphere of any other body, great or small, is the spirit of 
that body ; the atmosphere, or rather sphere, being now without atoms, 
of a man, considered as an intellectual and moral being, is the spirit of 
that man; the sphere of a disembodied man or soul is the spirit of that 
man or soul; and so the Infinite and Eternal Sphere of the Deity which 
pervades and controls all creations both in the spiritual and natural uni- 
verse, is the Spirit of the Deity, which in the Bible is called the Holy 
Spirit. 

I. Well, those ideas seem singularly consistent with themselves, to say 
the least, however novel they may appear. But now another point: You 
have said that atmospheres or spheres surround and pervade all bodies, 
unless, indeed, they be dead bodies—attributing, as I understand you, a 
kind of cosmic life to plants, and a mineral life to minerals, as well as a 
vegetable and animal life respectively to vegetables and animals; do you 
mean by that to intimate that the sphere is the effect or the cause of the 
living body? 

P. Of each living material form, the sphere, or at least some sphere, 
was the cause. Matter, considered simply by itself, is dead, and can only 
live by the influx of a surrounding sphere or spirit. It may be said at 
the last synthesis, that the general sphere even of each microscopic mo- 
nad that is in process of becoming vitalized, as well as of the great neb- 
ulous mass that is to form a universe, is the Spirit of the Infinite Deity, 
which is present with atoms in the degree of atoms, as well as with worlds 
in the degree of worlds. This Spirit, as it embodies itself in matter, be- 
comes segregated, finited, and individualized, and forms a specific soul, 
spirit, or sphere by itself, now no longer deific, but always of a nature 
necessarily corresponding to the peculiar form and condition of the mat- 
ter in which it becomes embodied. Life, therefore, is not the result of 
organization, but organization is the result of life, which latter is eternal, 
never having had a beginning, and never to have an end. Some of your 
scientific men have recently discovered what they have been pleased to 
term “the physical basis of life,” in a microscopic and faintly vital sub- 
stance called protoplasm, which forms the material foundation of all 
organic structures, both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. They 
have not yet, however, discovered the source from which the life found 
in this substance comes—which would be plain to them if they under- 
stood the doctrine of spheres and influx as I have here given it. 

I. I thank you for this profoundly suggestive thought, even should it 
prove to be no more than a thought. But please now show us what bear- 
ing all this has upon the question more particularly before us—the ques- 
tion as to the medium and process through which this little board is 
moved, the tables are tipped, people are entranced and made to speak 
and write, and all these modern wonders are produced—also how and 
why it is that the alleged spirit-communications are commonly tinctured, 
more or less, with the peculiar characteristics of the human agents 
through whom they are given? 

P. You now have some idea of the doctrine of spheres; you will, how- 
ever, understand that the spheres of created beings, owing to a unity of 
origin, are universally co-related, and, under proper conditions, can act 
and react upon each other. You have before had some true notion of 
the laws of rapport, which means relation or correspondence. You will 
understand, further, that there can be no action between any two things 
or beings in atiy department of creation except as they are in rapport or 
correspondence with each other, and that the action can go no farther 
than the rapport or correspondence extends. Now, two spirits can always, 
when it is in divine order, readily communicate with each other, because 
they can always bring themselves into direct rapport at some one or more 


* Query: Have we here the spiriius mundi of the old philosophers ? 
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points. Though matter is widely discreted from spirit, in that the one is 
dead and the other is alive, yet there is a certain correspondence between 
the two, and between the degrees of one and the degrees of the other ; 
and according to this correspondence, relation, or rapport, spirit may act 
upon matter. Thus your spirit, in all its degrees and faculties, is in the 
closest rapport with all the degrees of matter composing your body, and 
for this reason alone it is able to move it as it does, which it will no longer 
be able to do when that rapport is destroyed by what you call death. 
Through your body it is en rapport with, and is able to act upon, sur- 
rounding matter. If, then, you are in a susceptible condition, a spirit 
can not only get into rapport with your spirit, and through it with your 
body, and control its motions, or even suspend your own proper action 
and external consciousness by entrancement, but if you are at the same 
time en rapport with this little board, it can, through contact of your 
hands, get into rapport with that, and move it without any conscious 
or volitional agency on your part. Furthermore, under certain favora- 
ble conditions, a spirit may, through your sphere and body combined, 
come into rapport even with the spheres of the ultimate particles of ma- 
terial bodies near you, and thence with the particles and the whole bodies 
themselves, and may thus, even without contact of your hands, move 
them or make sounds upon them, as has often been witnessed. Its 
action, however, as before said, ceases where the rapport ceases; and if 
communications from really intelligent spirits have sometimes been 
defective as to the quality of the intelligence manifested, it is because 
there has been found nothing in the medium which could be brought 
into rapport or correspondence with the more elevated ideas of the 
spirit. The spirit, too, in frequent instances, is unable to prevent its 
energizing influences from being diverted by the reactive power of the 
medium into the channels of the imperfect types of thought and expres- 
sion that are established in his mind, and it is for this simple reason that 
the communication is, as you say, often tinctured with the peculiarities 
of the medium, and even sometimes is nothing more than a reproduction 
of the mental states of the latter, perhaps greatly intensified. 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 

I. Iam constrained to say, my mysterious friend, that the novelty and 
ingenuity of your ideas surprise me greatly, and I do, in all candor, 
acknowledge that you have skillfully disposed of my objections to the 
spiritual theory of these phenomena on rational grounds, and explained 
the philosophy of this thing, in a manner which I am at present unable 
to gainsay. I must still hesitate, however, to enroll myself among the 
converts to the spiritual theory unless you can remove another serious 
objection, which rests on moral and religious grounds. From so import- 
ant and startling a development as general open communications from 
spirits, it seems to me that we would have a right to expect some con- 
spicuous good to mankind; yet, although this thing has been before the 
world now over twenty years, I am unable to see the evidence that it 
has wrought any improvement in the moral and social condition of the 
converts to its claims, Pray, how do you account for that fact? 

P. My friend, that question sheuld be addressed to the Spiritualists, 
net tome. I will say, however, that this whole subject, long as it has 
been before the world, is still in a chaotic state, its laws have been very 
little understood, and even its essential objects and uses have been very 
much misconceived. I may add that, from its very nature, its real prac- 
tical fruits as well as its tue philosophy must necessarily be the growth 
of a considerable period of time. 

I. I will not, then, press the objection in that form. When we look, 
however, at the Religious tendencies of tho thing, I do not think we find 
much promise of the “ practical fruits” which you here intimate may yet 
come of it. I lay it down as a proposition which all history proves, that 
Infidelity, in all its forms, is an enemy to the human race, and that it 
never has done or can do anybody any good, but always has done and 
must do harm. But it is notorious that the spirits, if they be such, with 
their mediums and disciples, have generally (though not universally, I 
grant) assumed an attitude at least of apparent hostility to almost every- 
thing peculiar to the Christian religion, and most essential to it, and are 
constantly reiterating the almost identical ribaldry and sophistry of the 
infidels of the last century. How shall a good and Christian person who 
knows and has felt the truth of the vital principles of Christianity become 
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a Spiritualist while Spiritualism thus denies and scoffs at doctrines whic 
he feels and knows to be true ? 


mere word-teaching of Spiritualists and even spirits ‘hemselves, and th 


no sun? or does he teach you that he is blind? 
I. That he is blind, of course. 


himself is a fool? 


the knowledge that he is such a fool be to us? 
P. It is one of the important providential designs of these manifesta 


see the dark side as the bright side of the picture. 


ceiving the spirit-assertion as verbally true. 


fidel sentiments. 


promote infidelity, but ultimately to destroy it for ever. 
conceived ; I tell you now that the great object is to purge the Church 


theology and religion up to that high standard which will be equal to 
the wants of this age, as it certainly now is not. 

I. Planchette, you are now touching upon a delicate subject. You 
should know that we are inclined to be somewhat tenacious of our theo- 
logical and religious sentiments, and not to look with favor on any inno- 
vations. Nevertheless, I am curious to know how you justify your- 
self in this disparaging remark on the theology and religion of the 
day? 

P. I do not mean to be understood that there is net much that is true 
and good in it. There is; and I would not by a single harsh word wound 
the loving hearts of those who have a spark of real religious life in them. 
I would bind up the bruised reed, rather than break it; I would fan the 
smoking flax into a flame, rather than quench it. This is the sentiment 
of all good spirits, of whom I trust am ene. But let me say most emphat- 
ically, that you want a public religion that will tower high above all other 
influences whatsoever ; that will predominate over all, and ask favors of 
none ; that will unite mankind in charity and brotherly love, and not 
divide them into hostile sects, and that will infuse its spirit into, and thus 
give direction to, all social and political movements. Such a religion the 
world must have, or from this hour degenerate. 

ZI. Why might not the religion of the existing churches accomplish 
these results, provided its professors would manifest the requisite zeal 
and energy ? 

P. It is doing much good, and might, on the conditions you specify, do 
mutch more. Yet the public religion has become negative to other influ- 

éneeés)instead of positive, as it should bo; from which false position it car 





P. The point you thus make is apparently a very strong one. But let 
me ask, Can you not conceive that there may be a difference between the 


real teaching of Spiritualism as such? that is to say, between mere verbal 
utterances and phenomenal demonstrations? For iilustration, suppose 
& man asserts at noonday that there is no sun, does he teach you there is 


P. So, then, when a spirit comes to you and asserts that there is no 
God—it is seldom that they assert that, but we will take an extreme case 
—does he teach you that there is no God, or does he teach you that he 


I. Well, I should say he would teach the latter; but what use would 


tions to teach mankind that spirits in general maintain the characters 
that they formed to themselves during their earthly life—that, indeed, 
they are the identical persons they were while dwelling in the flesh— 
hence, that while there are just, truthful, wise, and Christian spirits, there 
are also spirits addicted to lying, profanity, obscenity, mischief, and vio- 
lence, and spirits who deny God and religion, just as they did while in 
your world. It has become very necessary for mankind to know all this; 
it certainly could in no other way be so effectually made known as by 
an actual manifestation of it; and it is just as necessary that you should 


I. Yet a person already adopting, or predisposed to adopt, any false 
doctrine asserted by a spirit, would, it seems to me, be in danger of re- 


P. That is to say, a person already in, or inclined to adopt, the same 
error that a spirit is in, would be in danger of being confirmed, for the 
time being, in that error, by listening to the spirit’s asseveration. This, I 
admit, is just the effect produced for a time by the infidel word-teaching 
of some spirits upon those already embracing, or inclined to embrace, in- 
But if you will look beyond this superficial aspect of 
the subject at its great phenomenal and rational teachings, I think you 
will see that its deeper, stronger, and more permanent tendency is, not to 


I have said be- 
fore, that the real object of this development has been very much mis- 


itself of its latent infidelity ; to renovate the Christian faith ; and to bring 
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h | not be reclaimed without such great and vital improvements as would 


almost seem to ameunt to a renewal ad ovo. 


I. On what ground do you assert that the religion of the day stands in 
a position “negative” to other influences ? 

P. I will answer by asking: Is it not patent to you and all other intelli- 
gent persons, that for the last hundred years the Christian Church and the- 
ology have been standing mainly on the defensive against the assaults of 
materialism and the encroachments of science? Has it not, without 
adequate examination, poured contempt on Mesmerism, denounced Phre- 
nology, endeavored to explain away the facts of Geology and some of the 
higher branches of Astronomy? Has it not looked with a jealous eye 
upon the progress of science generally? and has it not been at infinite 
labor in merely defending the history of the life, miracles, death, and res- 
urrection of Christ, against the negations of materialists, which labor 
might, in a great measure, have been saved if an adequate proof could 
have been given of the power and omnipotent working of a present 
Christ? And what is the course it has taken with reference to the pres- 
ent spiritual manifestations, the claims of which it can no more over- 
throw than it can d the sun from the firmament? Now a true 
church—a church to which is | ee the power to cast out devils, and 
take up serpents, or drink any deadly thing, without being harmed—vwill 
always be able to stand on the aggressive against its real spiritual foes 
more than on the mere defensive, and in no case will it ever turn its back 
to a fact in science. Its power will be the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
not the power of worldly wealth and fashion. When it reasons of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment, Felix will tremble, but it will 
never tremble before Felix, lest he withdraw his patronage from it. 

I. 1 admit that the facts you state about the Church’s warfare in these 
latter days, have not the most favorable aspect; but how the needed ele- 
ments of theology and religion are to be supplied by demonstrations 
afforded by these latter-day phenomena, I do not yet quite see? 

P. If religious teachers will but study these facts, simply as facts, 
in all the different aspects which they have presented, from their first 
appearance up to this time—study them in the same spirit in which the 
chemist studies affinities, equivalents, and isomeric compounds—in the 
same spirit in which the astronomer observes planets, suns, and nebule— 
in the same spirit in which the microscopist studies monads, blood-discs, 
and protoplasm—always hospitable to a new fact, always willing to give 
up an old error for the sake of a new truth; never receiving the mere 
dicta either of spirits or men as absolute authority, but always trusting 
the guidance of right reason wherever she may lead—if, I say, they will 
but study these great latter-day signs, providential warnings and moni- 
tions, in this spirit, I promise them that they shall soon find a rational 
and scientific ground on which to rest every real Christian doctrine, from 
the Incarnation to the crown of glory—miracles, the regeneration, the 
resurrection, and all, with the great advantage of having the doctrine of 
immortality taken out of the sphere of faith and made a fized fact. Fur- 
thermore, [ promise them, on those conditions, that they shall hereafter 
be able to lead science rather than be d ed along unwillingly in its 
trail; and then science will be forever enrolled in the service of God’s 
religion, and no longer in that of the world’s materialism and infidelity. 

I. My invisible friend, the wonderful nature of your communication 

excites my curiosity to know your name ere we part. Will you have the 
kindness to gratify me in this particular? 
P. That I may not do. My name is of no consequence in any respect, 
Besides, if I should give it, you might, unconsciously to yourself, be in- 
fluenced to attach to it the weight of a personal authority, which is spe- 
cially to be avoided in communications of this kind. There is nothing 
to prevent deceiving spirits from assuming great names, and you have 
no way of holding them responsible for their statements. With thinkers— 
minds that are develo to a vigorous maturity—the truth itself should 
be its only and sufficient authority. If what I have told you appears 
intrinsically rational, logical, scientific, in harmony with known facts, 
and appeals to your convictions with the force of truth, accept it; if not, 
reject it; but I advise you not to reject it before giving it a candid and 
careful examination. I may tell you more at some future time, but for 
the present, farewell. 


e 


CONCLUSION, 


Here the interview ended. It was a part of my original plan, after 
reviewing various theories on this mysterious subject, to propound one 
of my own; but this interview with Planchette has changed my mind. 
I confess Tam amazed and confounded, and have nothing to say. The 
commendable motive which the invisible intelligence, whatever it may 
be, assigned in the last paragraph for refusing to give its name, also 
prompts me to withhold my own name from this publication for the pres- 
ent, and likewise to abstain from the explanation I intended to give of 
certain particulars as to the manner and circumstances of this commni- 
cation. On its own intrinsic merits alone it should be permitted to rest ; 
and as I certainly feel that my own conceptions have been greatly en- 
larged, not to say that I have been tly instructed, I give it forth in 
the hope that it may have the same effect upon my readers. 
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For Our Doung Folks. 


LITTLH FEET AND LITTLE HANDS. 
BY GLENN HERBERT. 


Lirr x feet and little hands, 
Busy all the day, 
Never staying in your playing 
Long upon the way, 
Little knowing whither going, 
Come to me, I pray! 
Bring the sweetness, in its fleetness, 
Of the early flowers, 
All the blessings and caressings 
Of your sunny hours. 


Little feet and little hands, 
What awaits for you? 

Sad to-morrows with their sorrows ? 
Clouds, or skies of blue ? 

Will the pleasures come, with treasures 
Ever glad and new? 

Never tarry feet that carry 
Little ones along, 

May they bear the darlings where the 
Air is fall of song ! 


Little feet and little hands! 
Ye are wondrous fair! 

Ye are straying in your playing 
From a balmy air, 

Gently blowing, never knowing 
Any thonght of care. 

To its breezes, if it pleases 
Him who guides our way, 

May you wander, over yonder 
Where they ever play, 

And no smiling or beguiling 
Woo again to stray. 





——__—» <> + 
THE FLOWER-PAINTERS. 
A FAIRY TALE. 


One day a very queer little girl, whom we 
will call Bertha, was walking in the garden and 
looking at the flowers. I call her a queer little 
girl bécause she has such strange thoughts, and 
such a singular way of thinking them aloud. 

“TI wonder,” said she, talking to herself, 
“who paints the flowers.” I am telling you 
the story just as Bertha told it to me. 

“We do! we do!” cried a jingle of little 
voices that sounded like so many little bells 
tinkling. 

Bertha looked around, but could see no 
one; so she called out, “ Who are you? where 
are you?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! right here under your nose!” 
tinkled the little voices again; and there, in a 
white lily, stood a crowd of tiny people, 
laughing and shouting. 

Bertha drew back when she saw them; but 
one of the little folks called out, “ Don’t be 
afraid; we love everybody who loves flowers ; 
for we are the flower-painters.” 

Bertha was over her fright when sho heard 
this, and soon stooped down before the lily to 
talk with these wonderful people. 

“What is your name, little folks?” she 
asked. 

“ Our name,” replied one, “is Juice; we are 
the Juices. We sleep underground all winter, 
wrapped in stout, brown cloaks; but when 
spring comes we wake up, and from that time 








until it is winter again we are as busy as we 
can be; for it is only a part of our work to 
paint the flowers and the leaves.” 

“Why,” cried Bertha, “do you paint the 
leaves as well as the flowers? Where do you 
get your paints from?” 

“ From the sun, little girl,” answered one of 
the smallest fairies in a very wise way. 

“What a story!” shouted Bertha, “the sun 
isn’t any color; and, besides, you couldn’t go 
up to it, it is so far off.” 

“ You are right, Bertha,” said the first fairy ; 
“we could not go to the sun; but God, the 
kind God, sends our paints to us, wrapped up 
in little bundles which you call sunbeams. 
Spread out your handkerchief in your lap, and 
take this piece of glass in your hand. Now let 
the sunbeams fall on the sharp corner of the 
glass; that will split them open, and the paints 
will fall out on the handkerchief.” 

Bertha did as the fairy told her to do;- and 
as soon as one of the sunbeams fell on the 
sharp glass, it split open, and seven little 
paints fell on her lap. 

There were violet, indigo, blue, green, yel- 
low, orange, and red—all out of one very small 
bundle. 

While Bertha was looking at the paints, one 
of the fairies continued talking. 

“Our winter nap,” said she, “ is so long that 
we almost forget how to mix colors, so when 
we wake up in the spring, we use only one at 
a time.” 

“Oh, that is it!” cried Bertha. “That is 
the reason why the violets are all blue, and 
the dandelions all yellow, isn’t it?” 
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“THE RICHEST BOY IN AMERICA.” 


THE papers are telling about a boy in New 
England, now fourteen years of age, who is 
supposed to be the richest boy in the United 
States, because he has a great deal of money. 
To our mind the richest boy in America is the 
one who is good-hearted, honest, intelligent, 
ambitious, willing to do right. He is the one 
who loves his mother, and always has a kind 
word for her; who loves his sister or sisters, 
and tries to help them, and regards them with 
true affection. He is the boy who does not call 
his father the “old man,” but who loves him, 
speaks kindly to and of him, and tries to help 
_ as the hairs of old age gather fast upon his 

row. 

The richest boy is the one who has pluck to 
a. 2 his destiny and future. He is the one 
who has the manhood to do right and be hon- 
est, and is striving to be somebody; who is 
above doing a mean action—who would not 
tell a lie to screen himself or betray a friend. 
He is the boy who has a heart for others; 
whose young mind is full of noble thoughts for 
the future, and is determined to win a name 
by This is the richest boy in 
America. Which one of our readers is it? 

This boy we like; we would be glad to see; 
would like to take the hand and tell him 
to go on earnestly, that.suecess might crown 
his efforts. And if he is a =_— boy, we should 
meet at the threshold, bid him enter, and give 
him good advice, well and kindly meant. 
That other rich boy, in New England, we 
don’t care anything about, for there are fools 
and snobs enough to worship, flatter, and spoil 
him.— J. Y¥. Paper. 
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GAMBLING. 


“ GIVE me a cent, and you may pitch one of 

these rings, and if it catches over a nail Tll 
give you six cents.” 
_ That seemed fair enough, so the boy handed 
him a cent and took a ring. He stepped back 
to a stake, tossed his ring, and it caught on one 
of the nails. 

“Will you take six rings to pitch again, or 
six cents ?” 

“ Six cents,” was the answer; and two three- 
cent pieces were put in his hand. Hé stepped 
off well satisfied with what he had done, and 
probably not having an idea that he had done 
wrong. A gentleman standing near had watch- 
ed him, and now, before he had time to look 
about and rejoin his companions, laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“ My lad, this is your first lesson in gambling.” 

“Gambling, sir?” 

“You staked your penny and won six, did 
you not?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“You did not earn them, and they were not 
given you; you won them just as gamblers 
win money. You have taken the first step in 
the path ; and that man has gone through it, 
and you can see the end. Now, I advise you 
to go and give him six cents back, and ask 
him for your penny, and .then stand with the 
world an honest boy again.” 

He had hung his head down, but raised it 
quickly, and his bright, open look as he said 
“Tl do it,’ will not soon be forgotten. He 
ran back and soon emerged from the ring look- 
ing happier than ever. He touched his hat and 
bowed pleasantly as he ran away to join his 
comrades. That was an honest boy.— Young 
Pilgrim. 
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RHYMING. 


Once when his teacher was praying, a pu- 
pil, who was an inveterate rhymester, saw a 
rat upon the stairs, and laughed aloud. After 
the teacher had coneluded her prayer, she call- 
ed the boy forward and asked him what he 
laughed for? The urchin said: 


“T saw a rat the stairs 
Coming up to hear your prayers.” 


She threatened to flog him if he did not 
immediately make another rhyme, upon which 
he quickly replied : 


* Here I stand before Miss Bl tt, 
She's going to strike, and Is dodge it,” 


and immediately took his seat amid the 
laughter of the school. 

-This reminds us of an anecdote of Dr. Watts, 
to whom, when a boy, it was so natural to 
speak in rhyme that he could not avoid it even 
when he wished to. His father, in order to 
break up the habit, threatened to whip him if 
he did not leave off making rhymes. One day 
when he was about to fulfill his promise, the 
future rhyme writer burst into tears, and on his 
knees exclaimed: 


** Pray, father, do some pity take, 
And [ will no more verses make.” 


How he violated this promise the world 
knows. 
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“What Ohey Say.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
menta and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Your“ Bast Tuoverts” 4o- 
lictted. Be brief. 





Eo our €orcespondents. 





Questions or “ Genera Ivrerest” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to grati;'y mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personw interest will be 

ptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 


tnel 





Our Booxs.— What a young 
Dane thinks of them: ‘ 

I am a Dane by birth, and did not emi- 
grate to America till after the first gun 
had been fired for treason. I came, and 
immediately enlisted in a Scandinavian 
regiment, where | remained for eighteen 
months, and during which time I did not 
learn a word of English. I was after that 
detailed in a battery, where I began to 
learn the language. Besides an element- 
ary speller, the first reading I received was 
your Journat, which was introdaced to me 
by a sergeant that had ecen it before, and 
he helped me to read it. At that time your 
“ Hand-Book for Home Improvement” had 
been completed, and I obtained a copy. It 
became my speller, grammar, letter-writer, 
and my everything, a library complete in 
itself. I wonld not exchange your Jovr- 
NALS and books for all the rest of the mag- 
azines and journals, together with all the 
book establishmetits in the country, I 
shall henceforth work more for the Joun- 
NAL. Sincerely yours, a, ©. ¥. 

THovants AND SUGGESTIONS. 
—An old friend of Phrenology writes: I 
remember the late G. Combe in his lec- 
tures saying that the lower the ear the 
larger Destructiveness,and the more active. 
An English phrenologist has published a 
pamphlet on this organ, showing that the 
ear is always low in all deliberate murder- 
ers, and high in those who are feeble and 
tender-hearted. I send you the pamphlet 
by this post, which you will please return 
at your convenience. 

I think I have heard it stated some- 
where, that weight is an element in writ- 
ing. The first thing that called my atten- 
tion to it was a friend of mine (an eminent 
painter and engraver) who wrote a very 
stiff and almost illegible hand. I conld not 
conceive how this should be, as he had all 
the artistic organs large. On examining 
him I found the organ of Weight small, and 
I conceived it was the want of muscular 
control that was the canse of this bad writ- 
ing. Since then I have made many ob- 
servations on this organ, and invariably 
found that it was small in all poor writers, 
and large in thoee who wrote a free hand. 
I would suppose, from your writing, that 
this organ is large ; in me it is only full. 

Yours respectfully, Ww. @. 

[In the exercise of the muscle, Weight 
necessarily plays an important part ih 
adapting the force used to the attainment 
of the end desired. Our correspondent is 
right in his deductions. If all who pro- 
fess to be deeply interested in Phrenology 
should make careful observations as they 
have opportunity, we would expect new 
and important developments from time to 
time.—Ep.] 

Tue Evening Mail—one of 
our spicy dailies—says: It is not at all 
strange that the circulation of the Pureno- 
LoeIcaL JouRNAL should be so immense, 
for we do not know any periodical which 
presents such a great variety of interest- 
ing and instructive matter—biographical 
sketches, short essays on scientific and 
practical subjects, directions for the main- 
tenance or regaining of health, discussions 
of the prominent topics of the day, etc. 


—— 


d for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one ata 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

As «a rule, we receive more than double the 
number 0 questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the re- 
quisile stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 

An Orper ror Books, Journar, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this aepartment—To CoRRE- 
&PONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Wnuo Are To Brame ?—Are 
there any children wto, by nature, are so 
inclined to evil that no amoant of educa- 
tion in the proper direction will prepare 
them to become good citizens and respect- 
able members of society ? 


Ans, No sane mind is beyond the reach 
of culture and improvement. Some per- 
sons are so unfortunately organized as to 
be idiots, and therefore not responsible. 
Others have such strong animal and pas- 
sional natures that they are classed with 
the insane ; these by the wisdom of courts 
are held to be irresponsible All who are 
above these grades can be so far improved 
as to become respectable at least. Some 
natures require a great amount of culture 
before they evince rauch improvement. 
The grade of intelligence and morality has 
a wide range, and few are wise enongh to 
understand it, and fewer still are good 
enough to bear with patience the short- 
comings of those less fortunate than them- 
selves, 

One of the best biographies 
of Napoleon Bonaparte is published by 
Abbott. Price, $11 in sheep, $14 50 in calf. 


Dietr.—Is molasses deleteri- 
ous to the digestive organs? I saw re- 
cently in your columns advice to an invalid 
to avoid sugar, and cat coarse and tart 
fruits. Would not Graham bread and mo- 
lasses form a most excellent diet as an 
evening meal ? 

Ans. Graham bread, if raised with 
yeast, loses a portion of its sugar in creat- 
ing carbonic acid gas to make the bread 
light. Such bread might be used with a 
portion of sugar or molasses—treacle— 
sufficient to restore the sugar which was 
lost in the process of the yeast-raising ; 
but if Graham bread be made without 
being raised by yeast, namely, acrated by 
machinery, or wet up cold as a kind of bat- 
ter and bristly baked, and thereby made 
light by the steam and the expansion of 
the air retained in it, it would not need 
molasses or sugar to constitute a complete 
diet, because wheat without bolting con- 
tains all the elements necessary for the 
body in just the right proportions, and he 
who adds sugar or saccharine matter to it 
thereby gets an excess of the heat-produc- 
ing element. 

If the articles of food used contain less 
sugar or saccharine than is contained in 
wheat, then that deficiency may be made 
up by the use of sugar. 

Corn mush and molasses, in this country, 
and oatmeal porridge with treacle, in the 
old country, are very common, very pal- 
atable, and not unhealthy dishes for old or 
young. 








PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 

IN PHRENOLOGY—CLass oF 1870.—On the 
first Monday of January, 1869, we opened 
our fourth annual class for the extended 
and critical instruction of students in 
Practical Phrenology. Although for thirty 
years we have had annual classes, some- 
times two or three in a year, in which 
students of law, medicine, and divinity, 
merchants and other business men, as well 
as teachers, have been members, we have 
not gone into such minute and thorough 
explanations and illustrations as in our 
late classes. Every year increases the de- 
mand for more thoroughly competent 
phrenological teachers. The labors and 
success of one only open the way and 
create a demand for the labor of others. 
The country has never been half supplied 
with lecturers on Phrenology, and many 
who have attempted to teach it have not 
been properly qualified to do th Ives 
or their patrons justice. America alone 
would sustain a thousand men as lecturers 
and practical phrenologists better than the 
few who are now engaged in it are sus- 
tained, because their labor would instruct 
the people in respect to the value of their 
services, and create such a cordial public 
sentiment in its favor that where one now 
patronizes Phrenology a hundred would be 
led todo so. Good talent, sustained by an 
honest, earnest purpose, will bring to a 
man ample remuneration in this field of 
useful effort. Mere quacksand mercenary 
speculators we do not invite to the field, 
but those who cordially desire to do good 
and to benefit their fellow-men will find in 
us willing helpers, and a public patronage 
which will make the pursuit * pleasant and 
profitable.” Onur object in these classes is 
to teach students how to lecture, and how 
to describe character on scientific princi- 
ples; in short, to teach them how, and 
train them to become practical workers in 
this sphere of human science. The subject 
will be illustrated by our large collection 
of skulls, busts, casts, and portraits. 
Among the subjects treated, the following 
will receive special attention: Anatomy, 
Physiology, Temperaments, Comparative 
Phrenology, or the phrenology of animals ; 
Human Phrenology ; the Location ofall the 
organs ; the Grouping of the different 
classes of organs, such as the Governing 
and Self-protecting, the Social, Intellectual, 
Spiritual, etc.; Memory; the Reasoning 
faculties ; Examination of heads explained ; 
Combination of the organs ; Moral bearings 
of Phrenology ; Matrimony, and the laws 
which should govern it; Natural Language 
of faculties; Physiognomy, animal and 
human; the Races, how to distinguish 
them; Psychology; Objections to Phre- 
nology ; Dissection and Demonstration of 
the Brain, and how to Teach Phrenology. 

ist. The works most essential to be mas- 
tered are: “How to Read Character,” 
$1 25; and the Phrenological Bust, show- 
ing the location of all the organs, $2 00. 

2d. The following works are exceedingly 
useful, and, if the student has the time and 
means, they should be procured and, at 
least, read, viz.: Memory, $1 50; Self-Cul- 
ture, $1 50; The New Physiognomy, with 
one thousand illustrations, $5; Combe’s 
Physiology, $1 75 ; Combe’s Lectures, 
$1 75; Combe’s System of Phrenology, $2; 
Defence of Phrenology, $1 50; Constitution 
of Man, $1 75. 

These works may be obtained at the 
Office of the Purenotocica, Journat. 
Those who order the entire list of works, 
to be sent at one time by express, can have 
them at a liberal discount. Post-office or- 
ders preferred. 

Apparatus for the use of lecturers, such 








as portraits, skulls, and casts of heads, can 
be furnished to those who desire them. 

We propose to open our annual class on 
Wednesday, January 5th, 1870, and those 
who desire to become members are re- 
quested to give us early notice, that we may 
send them the necessary advice on the sub- 
ject.. Please ask for circular entitled 
“ PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN PRACTI- 
CAL Purenoioey,” which will contain an 
outline of the course of instruction, terms, 
etc. 

Application for membership should be 
made early. Address this Office, No. 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Ranks AND Titres In En- 
GLanp.— What is the order of rank in 
England? We read of Baron, Baronet, 
Marquis, Earl, and Duke ; and to an Amer- 
ican not versed in aristocratic titles they 
are a puzzle.” 


Ans. 1, Soverzian, Kine, or QUEEN. 

2. Prixce.—This title is restricted to 
members of the royal family. The oldest 
son of the reigning sovereign is, by special 
patent, created Prince of Wales. This is 
the only case in which this title is con- 
nected with territorial distinction. 

3. Duxe.—The highest order of nobility 
next below the Prince. The title belonged 
originally to commanders of armies. In 
some of the countries of Europe it has the 
attributes of sovereign power. At one 
time in France the title ranked higher than 
that of Prince. 

4. Marquis.—In England, France, and 
Germany is a rank next below that of 
Duke. Originally such were commanders 
on the borders and frontiers. The office 
has ceased, and the title only exists. 

5. Earu.—Next above a Viscount. Cor- 
responds in England to that of Count in 
France. 

6. Viscount.—A degree of nobility next 
in rank below that of Earl. 

7. Baron.—Is the lowest grade of rank 
in the House of Lords. A Baron is ad- 
dressed as “The Right Honorable Lord,” 
“My Lord,” etc. His wife has the title of 
“Right Honorable,” and is addressed as 
“ Madam.”’ 

8. Banonet.—This is the lowest degree 
of hereditary nobility, and takes prece- 
dence of all orders of Knights, except 
Knights of the Garter. 

9. Knient.—Knighthood was originally 
a military distinction, but is now bestowed 
upon scholars, lawyers, artists, citizens, as 
a royal recognition of superiority or a mark 
of special favor. The monosyllable “ Sir” 
is prefixed to the Christian names of 
Knights and Baronets, as Sir Samuel, or 
Sir John. 

10. GenTLEMEN.—This is a more difficult 
class to define. Generally speaking, it is 
understood to embrace those who are de- 
scended from wealthy ancestors, and are 
far removed from the necessity of engaging 
in any business it; men of 
“The Middle ss" who have amassed 
large fortunes ; 
some in the higher degrees of the three 
Corer eee eeecen Steet 
cians, arp cheesed on Gentlemen. ~ 

11. “Tue Mrppie Crass” is composed 
of well-to-do farmers, manufac- 

and business men generally, in- 
prnig Fic ag 
ekill, ndustry, and economy, have become 
” with a rental of $10 or 





a year. 
Tue a CLass.”— 
who gain a living by manual labor. 
at —_ who liye upon 
14. CrrimINnats.—Idlers, fers, 
and informers, leave their native 
country for their country’ and who, 
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Cotp Hanns anp Fretr.— 
What is the cause and cure of that uncom- 
ee condition, cold hands and cold 
est? 

Ans. It may arise from general debility, 
from constipation of the bowels, dyspepsia, 
or enfeebled circulation. The use of coffee 
and tobacco, as well as spices, disturbs the 
circulation, and is likely to produce a hot 
head and cold extremities. The cause 
should be removed. General exercise is 
good just before retiring at night. Swing- 
ing the hands and feet vigorously, one at a 
time, so as to throw the blood toward the 
extremities, will often prove effectual, A 
cold foot-bath every night, with thorouga 
rubbing, is useful. 
of ice-water on a hot day and apply it to the 
lips for a moment, he will experience a 
burning sensation directly after, almost as 
much as if he bathed his lips with the es- 
sence of peppermint. This is caused by a 
rush of blood to the lips to repel the inva- 
sion of the enemy, cold. A similar effect 
is often produced by putting the feet into 
cold water. Sick patients in bed should 
have the limbs rubbed and the feet wrapped 
in flannel, which is a non-conductor of 
heat, or they may have bottles of hot water 
applied ; but rubbing, bathing, and exer- 
cise, with freedom of the bowels, will gen- 
erally be sufficient treatment for those 
with cold feet and hands who are otherwise 
in ordinary health, —— 


How Can I Improve my 
Minp ?—I am twenty-three years of age, 
and have a trade which gives me no s ma. 


time my evenings to improve my me 
I have a thirst for learning when I read 

the JouRNAL accounts of eminent men tae 
have climbed the rugged paths of science, 
and I have often stopped to think why can 
not I do so. 

WE Answer, You can. Ask some cler- 
gyman what books to study, or consult a 
physician or a lawyer who has a thorongh 
education. You may be able to hire or 
borrow books such as they have used, and 
by spending your spare moments and even- 
ings in study, under the advice and guid- 
ance of a scholarly and benevolent man in 
your neighborhood, you may become a 
good scholar and able to take a good rank | 
among learned men. 

Elihu Burritt worked eight hours over 
the anvil, studied eight hours, and had 
eight for sleep and recreation, and he mas- 
tered thirty-two languages by the time he 
was thirty-five years old. i 

There is now in one of our colleges a | 
professor of the Greek language who, at | 
thirty years of age, could not read or write | 
his own name. It is wonderful how mach | 
a man can do in the way of study by doing 
even a little at it every day. A small leak 
in time will empty the largest tank; a fee- 
ble, dripping, drop by drop, will fill one 
that is tight. If you will read ten pages 
a day, and that you can do, you will be 
surprised at the amount of reading and in- 
formation you would thus get in five years. 
All of the ponderous volumes were writ- 
ten slowly, and only a word atatime. You 
can Jearn. Try it. —— 


Eyss — Compiexton. —My 

eyes are weak and easily inflamed, often 
inful. ce is the best treatment for 
hem ? complexion is becoming bad 


skin m4 ting rough, sickly-looki 
What will 5 seting 30 it? P ng: 


Ans, The answer to both these ques- 
tions may be resolved into one, viz.: the 
improvement of the health. Many persons 
eat too much greasy food; they eat fat 
pork, buckwheat cakes, with butter and 
syrup, all winter, and are amazed that their 
faces are fall of pimples and their skin 
rough and irritable in the spring. Some- 





times the eyes are heated and inflamed, 


and require moderately cold appMcations ; 
sometimes a warm application is better. 
An experiment will determine whether 
cold or tepid water is best in which to 
bathe them. A napkin wrung out of cold 
or tepid soft water and laid across the 
brows and eyes will often be of service; 
but the whole constitution needs renova- 
ting—the pale and sickly complexion indi- 
cates it. 

Suppose you try a hand-bath ; wet the 
whole surface of the person with cold soft 
water, using some good toilet soap, every 
morning, and wipe off briskly till there is 
a pleasant glow on the skin. Suppose you 


| stop eatin butter, and sugar, and fat meat 
If one will take aglass | A s = 


foratime. Eat liberally of fruits, with but 
little sngar, Eat lean meat; avoid pastry, 
and pepper, and coffee. Eat unbolted 
wheaten bread and cracked wheat, and 
thereby produce entire freedom of the 
bowels. Superfine bread and spices, strong 
tea and coffee, tend to produce costiveness, 
and no person can be healthy if in that con- 
dition. Your eyes will probably get well, 
your complexion will become more clear 
and rosy by being more healthy. Eye- 
water for the eyes and powders for the 
complexion will do no good. 


Temperance, Council Bluffs. 
—Give us your address, and we will give 
you the advice you ask by post. Your— 
private—questions are not such as wegeem 
proper to answer through the JouRNAL. 


PLANCHE?TE .—For prices of 
this peculiar instrument, in various styles, 
see advertisement. 


iterary Potices. 


[AU works noticed in Tre Purenotoc- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office, at prices annexed.] 


Tux Sermons or Henry Warp 
in Plymouth ane ny Ne 9 
From V: erbatim 











rd & Company. Oc- 

tavo, muslin, P pages. Price, $2 50. 

Here isa portly volume, containing more 
practical common sense, as well as fine ex- 
hibitions of pulpit oratory, than can be 
found in any other equal number of pages. 
Church folks call these discourses sermons. 
The world’s people call them addresses, 
lectures, orations, etc. Some call Mr. 
Beecher's utterances pulpit thunder. Clas- 
sify him and his work as we may, it can not 
be denied that he is one of the “ powers.” 
Of course, we like Mr. Beecher, because he 
not only believes in Phrenology, but 
preaches it as well, Those who can not 
hear Mr. Beecher, may read him in this 
* Plymouth Pulpit.” 


Mecuantcat Saws. By S. W. 
Worsam, Junior. (From the Traneac- 
tions of the Society of Engineers, 1867.) 
One vol., octavo. Dlustrated by eig hteen 
large folding = Philadelphia : 
Henry Carey Baird. New York: 8. R. 
Wells. Price, $5. 


All about the Saw. Every variety is de- 
scribed, and their various uses given, Saw 
manufacturers will find just the informa- 
tion here that they need. 


Mary Hotes; or, Pride 
and Repentance, and Datsy, and Other 
Stories, are two little volumes for children, 
under the general title of Tae Lrtrte 
Mownrror Serres, in sets of six volumes, 
written by Mrs. M. M. B. Goodwin, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. They are illustrated 
by frontispiece and ornamental initial let- 





ters. The stories are easily comprehended 
by children, being written in a pleasant 
style and with good morals. They contain 
64 and 78 pages, 18mo, cloth, with beautiful 
type and paper. Price for complete set of 
six books, $3. R. W. Carroll & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Publishers. 


PortLanp Cement: A Prac- 
tical Treatise on its Manufacture. By 
Henry Reid, C.E. To which is added a 
Translation of M. A. Lipowitz’s work, 
describing a new method “adopted in 
Br WP Rel of ———s that Cement. 

id. 184 octavo pages. Ilus- 

ted by thre, ne fine, pate. 
ce, t- a elphia : 
Carey Phair. New York: B. R. 


The process of building with ‘‘ Concrete 
—lime, sand, and gravel—originating in 
this country, has been reduced to scientific 
formula by the French. The work under 
notice is the most elaborate of any yet 
published. All knowledge on the subject 
must be important, especially to engineers. 





Reep’s Drawine LEssons.— 
With ge Pages of Lith phic En- 
Food-Cuts, By 


vings, and numerous W 
. Fishe Reed, Artist. Chicago: Pub- 
lished hy Alfred L. Sewell. Pr ce, $1 50. 


The best thing of the kind we have seen. 
With this instruction book at hand, boys 
and girls may learn the art of Drawing as 
well as they can learn writing from copy- 
books, If these “ Lessons” were placed 
in every family, it would prevent a world 
of mischief, and be the means of much 
valuable instruction. 


MoprErN PRAcTICE OF THE 
Exectric TELecrarn. A Hand-Book for 
i and Operators. By Fran 


k 

Cloth, 8vo. 128; firlly illus. 

conn Price, $1 50. ow 3 York: Rus- 
sell Brothers, Publishers. 

A very handsome and a very useful book. 
Mr. Pope has performed bis part of the 
work well, and the publishers have equaled 
the best in theirs. Now, those who wish 
to learn to operate the wires may, by the 
aid of this Hand-Book, do so without an 
oral teacher. It may be ordered from this 
office. 

Tue Treern or Wuerts: De- 
monstrating the Best Forms which can 
be given to them for the purposes of 
Machinery, such as Mill-Work and Clock- 
Work slated from the French of 
M. Camus, by John Isaac Hawkins. 
Third edition. Cloth, ory 182 pages. 
Illustrated by 18 pages of Plates and 
Maps. Price, post-paid, $3. Philadel- 
a — Carey Baird. New York: 


A new sition stein third—of this acien- 
tific treatise has just been published. Itis 
commended to those who need the techni- 
cal information which it contains. 


Puretoas. INDICATIONS OF Lon- 
evity. Two Prize Essays, written by 
5c. V. Smith, M.D., and J. H. Griscom, 

M.D., for the Apserican Popular yay In- 
surance Company ; preceded by an Ex- 
— of the Lows of Life, hibited 
Family Inheritance, and the Personal 
Indications of Longevity, as Applicable 
to Life Insuranée; by an Explanation of 
the American System as Life Insurance ; 


antl followed mts a Bri Teeage to Moa oO! 
the Doctrine to Medi 
Eaomberenen ety tite Ine entrance, andan 


ey octavo ; 


aa i mail, all postpaid, 8 age Wm. Wood 


ot ae dependence may be placed on 
these “Signs of Longevity,” the reader 
will judge for himself. The names of the 
two physicians who wrote the Prize Essays 
are not new to our medical literature. Dr. 
Smith was editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal for many years, and has 
given his best knowledge on the subject. 
It is an interesting book, though got up in 
the interest of a life insurance company. 





Tae Parntrer, Girper, snp 
VARNISHER's ComPANION. Containing 
Rules and lations in nig me 

4 a Iding, 

Glaee-Staining, Graining, 

" Sign-Writing, Gilding on 
nd Coach-Painting and Varnish- 
ing; Tests for the Detection of Adul- 

teration in Oils, rs, etc.; and a 

Statement of the Diseases to which 

Painters are Peculiarly Liable, with the 

a ee Thirteenth 

Revised, with an Appendix 
containing Colors and Coloring, Theoret- 

ical and ctical ; Nee gee Be p- 

dditional 


fens of a Great Variety of 
ents, their ak Peas and Uses; to 


a a ood added rs Be eeeee — — 
ons 0 nt 
when Chevreul’s Prinet pee of Heteony 
aioe 12mo, cloth. 


and ~~~ 356 
= a Sh ice, post-paid. 1 50. Phila- 
ee gk . “7d y Baird. New York: 


— fact oa this work has passed 
through thirteen editions is evidence of its 
superior merits. In its present form it 
containe additional matter, rendering it in 
every respect very complete. 


Tue Seminary Macazine 
is published monthly, at $1 50 a year, by 
M. W. Hazlewood, Richmond, Va. It is 
devoted to Religious Literature, Sunday- 
Schools, and the Family. Itis worth much 
more than ite price. 


Ropr-Makrng, as Practiced in 
Private and Public Rope-Yards; with a 
Description of the Manufacture, Rules, 
Tables of Weights, etc. Adapted to the 
Trade, Shipping, Mining, Railways, 
Builders, etc. By Robert ha mace. § +. 
_ 4} Foreman to Messrs. 

7s, and Master Rope Maker 


M. Dock-Yard, vag yo Revised 
chition a 18mo, 96 Price, 
by mail, $1 50. Philadelphia in: weenty 
Carey Baird. New York: 


The title alone states the de i i 
work. All rope-makers will read it. 


Karuiren. By the author of 
ms Ph ong Heroine.” Paper, octavo, 


New York: Ha & Broth- 
= Bric ice, 50 cents. —_ 





empty shades 
By canes gilded o'er, and then set up 
For adoration,’’— Akenside, 
This is No. 322 of the Library of Select 
Novels published by this enterprising 
house. 


Tue Istanp or CuBba.— 
Messrs. G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co., New 
York, have just published a Cuban War 
Map, 17x25 inches, showing Cuba on a 
scale sufficiently large to enable readers to 
follow the progress of the Revolution. 
Also showing all the West India Islands, 
Florida, New Orleans, Central America, 
the Isthmus, etc. Such a map is indis- 
pensable to all who would read intelligent- 
ly the news from that section of the world, 
which is becoming of more importance 
every day. Sent by mail from this office 
for 50 cents. 


No. Secrs 1x Heaven, and 


Other Poems. By Mrs. E. H. J. Cleave- 
land. Cloth, Fhe 95 8, 16mo; price, 
$1 25. New rk & Maynard. 


Who has not read “No Sects in Heaven ?" 
This little gem of a book is gotten up in 
the best style, on tinted paper, each page 
having an illuminated border, printed on 
new, clear type, seemingly typical of the 
contents, The subjects of the other poems 
are: “The Dark River,” “‘ Foster and 
Allie,” “Ruth's Vow,” “On the Shore,” 
“The Hidden Path; or, The Atlantic 
Cable,” “ Sire and Son,” “ Daybreak,” 
“* Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me,” 
“In Memory of Charles Taylor Smith,” 
“ Bashbish,” “The Twin Lakes in Salis- 
bury, Conn.,” “The One Hundred and 
Forty-four Thousand,” ‘ Shibboleth,” and 
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Heat, AS APPLIED TO THE UsE- 


For the nse of Engineers, 
Box, — 


216 pages. Illustrated by 14 plates a] 

maps. Price, post-paid. Pbila- 

es Henry Carey New York: 
Wells. 


Here are rules, data, and tables to facili- 
tate the practical application of the laws of 
heat to the useful arts. It is scientific. 


Tue Matay Arcuipeiaco.— 
The Land of the Orang-Outang and the 
Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Alfred Russell Wallace, author of ** Tra 
els on the —- >" and Rio Negro. ‘ 
“Palm Trees the Amazon,” etc. 
Small octavo, cloth, 68 pagen, Profusely 
—— by _ Plates, er 7 4 
grams. Price $350. New 
& Brothers. 
A most valuable contribution to our 

scientific literature. The author writes, 

not from hearsay, nor from books of travel 
or encyclopedias, but from personal ob- 
servation. He gives the reader exact 
knowledge—not imagination or romance, 
save where he indorses the Darwin theory. 

He describes the country, climate, soil, 

productions, animals, birds, insects, and 

man. The s and of the 

Malay race are described in vivid pictures. 

Impelled by his love of natural history, he 

spent eight years in the Eastern Archipel- 

ago, that lies between the southeastern 
extremity of continental Asia and Austra- 

.ia, comprising several groups of large and 

small islands, among which are Borneo, 

Java, Sumatra, Celebes, the Moluccas, New 

Guinea, Sumbawa, etc. The first chapter 

of the work is devoted to a description of 

the physical geography of these groups, and 
the last to a general sketch of the races of 
man in the Archipelago and the surround- 
ing countries. The intervening chapters 
relate more particularly to .the objects 
which led the author to make the journey. 

In the collection of specimens of natural 

history he was very successful, and he sent 

home of such, including reptiles, birds, 
shells, and insects, about 125,000. Mr. 

Wallace claims to be the first Englishman 

who has seen the famous bird of paradise 

in its native forest, and he was so fortunate 
as to obtain some specimens of them, 
which he brought with him to Europe. It 
is bardly necessary to say that the book is 
one that will be read with intense interest. 

It contains a vast amount of information 

respecting regions of the earth of which 

comparatively little is known, and which 


are thickly ulated by peoples as diverse 
in their anu, religions, and modes of 
living as is possible to to conceive. 





Views or Lire: Addresses 
on the Social and Religious Questions of 
the +> iy Rev. W. T. Moore. 12mo, 

Price, $1 50. Cincinnati: R. 
. Carroll & Co. 


Among the subjects discussed in this com- 
pilation are the following: Woman's Sphere 
and Responsibilities ; Our Utilitarianism 
and the Remedy ; The Present Age a New 
Era; Success: What It Is, and How to Se- 
cure It; Radicalism and Conservatism ; 
Woman : What She Is, and How She Should 
be Educated; The Present Age and its 
Greatest Need; Our 8 and Our 
Weakness ; Our Creed : Is It Evangelical ? 
Our Practice: Is J Evangelical? The 
Gospel and the Poor; Christ Disturbing 
and Harmonizing Human Society. We 
need scarcely add that this young Western 
author has treated his subjects in an orig- 
inal and vigorous manner. The book ts 
beautifully gotten up—indeed, {it is one of 
the handsomest productions issued from 
the American press. The volume is most 
properly dedicated to the author's wife, 


“whose earnest encouragement and con- 
stant assistance have sweetened every hour 
of his toil, and helped him to whatever 
degree of excellence he has attained.” 


Tue Rerarer’s Manvat. Em- 


bodytng the Conclusions of Years’ 
Experience in Merci gy iy Sam- 
nel H, Terry. 12mo, zz = Price, 

s = New York: sale at this 


= author is, as may be inferred, a re- 
tired merchant. He has given judicious 
advice on the selection of a business; 
choice of locality; on buying a stock of 
goods; obtaining credit on purchases ; ex- 
amination, marking, and arranging of 
goods; on advertising; employing clerks ; 
art of selling goods; selling for cash and 
selling on credit; replenishing stock; de- 
preciation of goods; losses by fire, theft, 
neglect ; keeping accounts; expenses; co- 
partnerships; buying at auction; insolv- 
ency; business qualifications, etc., making 
altogether a very useful work for merchants 
and those intending to become such. 


Tue TremprraNce SPEAKER. 


A Collection of Original and Selected 
dresses, and Recitations, 


Dialogues, Ad 

= eo of Tem Organizations, 
Bands $ <ee. Seaveeetien’ 
— tearns. 18mo, pp. 


ice, « York: National 

Fengenmte Society. 

Here isa mass of choice dialogues, de- 
clamations in prose and declamations in 
verse, serious and comic, adapted to every 
taste, capacity, and occasion. The editor 
has shown himself a capable compiler. 


Tne Lrvinc Cuurcn. A new 
eligious Monthly Jou blished in 

New York at $2 -/ = hs 

This is a new candidate for public pat- 
ronage, and to help on the cause of Religion 
and Science. It numbers among its editors 
some of the ablest of our New York clergy. 
Its first number contains: Review of the 
Month; The Living Church—a Statement 
of Principles; A Specimen of Hymnology 
—Palgrave’s Hymns; Christianity and the 
Positive Unbelief; Notes; “In Him is No 
Darkness At All;*’ Correspondence ; Book 
Notices and Reviews; Brotherly Words. 
We welcome this new journal to the lists, 
believing it will perform a most useful 
work, 

Specimen numbers will be sent on re- 
ceipt of cents. We will cheerfully take 
charge of any subscription sent to this 
office. For $4, copies of The Living Church 
and Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
furnished a year to new subscribers. 


BREAKING A fg im 


Blanche Ellerslie’s Lemmy PS 

thor a “ Guy able gy Sages - Brord ont 
wn," “* ”’ “ Maurice Deer- 

ing,” “Sans Morel, ” ete. — 


ane weer, 130 pages . #, 
pron the popular story by "uae well. 
known writer. We quote the first words 
of the book after the title, They are 

these: “ All is vanity.” . 
Ir 1s Never Too Late To 
Menp. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Hard Cash, 


stone,” etc. 
Price, 35 cents. New 
Brothers. 


This is one of Mr. Reade’s best stories ; 
one from which young men may learn good 
lessons, It is also very cheap. 


Lirz, Tres, anp TRAVELS 
or Sr. Paci. By Conybeare & Howson. 
With an Introduction by Bishop Simpson. 
A royal octavo volume, containing over 
one thousand pages, and embellished with 








nearly one hundred maps and engravings, 
in substantial cloth binding. This great 
work is offered as a premium by the Meth- 
odist. See advertisement. 


How to Barnz. A Family 
Guide for [eg Dooel Wester in cease. By BB 
Health oe Di pees E. 
Miller, ek 
Price in’ = cents ‘Published for 
the Author. be ordered from this 
office. 

All the various kinds of baths are given 
in brief, with directions how to take them. 


Haney’s Art or TRAINING 
Anrmats. A Practical Guide for Amateur 
or ne ey Trainers. Giving — 


Instruction ne Boceline, 
ses ‘all finde of Animals, bees 
an Improved Method of of Horse-Breaking, 





Seorting of Farm Animals, Training 


Care and Pend. Raition tion of Tabcing, Singing, 


and — Birds ; 
structions for Teachi all Curious 
Tricks and Many W: — Tilus- 


trated with over 12mo, 
cloth, 200 pares, Price $1 $1. New 
The very best thing of its kind that we 
know. It is not only intensely interesting, . 


but very instructive and amusing. Give it 
to the boys, and see how pleased they will 
be. 


Vanrry Fam. A Novel with- 


out a — William Mak 
Thackeray, Portrait on Steel. 
Honuseho) Edi tion: LS AGA ice’ 
octavo. in Morocco. 


$1 2%. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

We all live in a sort of Vanity Fair, and 
the life of each one of us is a novel, need- 
ing but the pen of a Thackeray to tell it 
rightly. An extract will show with what 
intensity Mr. Thackeray can invest a char- 
acter, and thus make it as interesting as a 
“ hero 7 

“The very joy of this woman was a sort 
of grief, or so tender, at least, that its ex- 
pression wastears. Her sensibilities were 
s0 weak and tremulous, that perhaps they 
ought not to be talked aboui in a book.” 

The publishers announce “ Pendennis,” 
“The Newcomes,” “The Virginians,” 
“The Adventures of Philip,” “ Henry 
Eemond,” and “Lovel the Widower,” to 
follow immediately. 


Oxprown Foixs. By Harriet 
at Cowes oat author z. % t= Tom’s 
" e' large 

12mo. Price, $2. cPinlae Ooptod Oegood e Co. 


In her preface the author says she has an 
object in writing this book, and that is to 
interpret New England life and character 
in its early period. She aims to be but the 
observer and reporter of that which will 
illustrate characteristic persons or such 
characters as have given “tone” to the 
people of the New England States. Her 
readers will judge of her success in this 
respect for themselves. This is her only 
novel since “* Dred,” in 1862, and is full of 
humor, sense, pathos, and sympathy. 

“Oldtown Folks” is published uniform 
with the anthor’s “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
“Nina Gordon,” “Agnes of Sorrento,” 


“ The mn ot bee oe Ore helen May- 
flower,” 

SS ieee 

MEN abet ta AND Guoers. 


skedapenieastieaaian aosd themcodianiee 
some of which have been previously pub- 
lished in magazines. Each is made to en- 
force and illustrate the peculiar religious 
views held by Miss Phelps, as well as to 
teach some good lL lesson of every- 
day life. Her readers will be helped in all 





their common duties. This lady has sud- 

denly written herself into fame and for- 

tune. We should like to publish her 

portrait. 

How Lisa Loven THE Kine. 

Eliot, cl, 8 pages. no, 
1 


teh Gtpesy Prion bo ante ”” ete. 


This poem Hapa aan ll 
and in beautiful style, as is befitting such 
eary-flowing verse, which breathes such 
humane ti ts filled with 
unselfish love, such as only the true and 
the good can feel. —— 

Tue Cuancep Briwrs. By 


Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author 
of “ How = Won p Page ” “Fair Play,” 


Price, §t 1. Philadciphias 1B B. Peter. 


Another story by this prolific writer. 
We could wish that Mrs. Southworth 
would now turn her undoubted literary tal- 
ent in some other channel. Why not take 
up domestic economy? Has she not ex- 
hausted romance? —— 


Tus Otp TEesTaMENT History. 
From the Creation to the Retu 
Jews from ag he RB -- by Willian 
Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
aon of "London oe oy and 


ae Now York: Harper & & Broth 


re scholarly production, by a master of 
Biblical literature. The work is suitably 
illustrated, and handsomely printed. Both 
Jew and Christian may be instructed by a 
perusal of this Old Testament History. 


Tae Curst or Gorv. By 
Mrs. Ann 8. am author of “ Wives 
and Widows,” and Famine.” 
“The Old Homestead.” “The Wife's 


1 50 ‘in pa adel hia? B. 
n ‘ e! 
terson E*Srotner. . 

Mrs. Stephens is one of our most vigor- 
ous novelists. She has written much and 
well. Her “Curse of Gold” may be re. 
garded as one of her best. We have no 
taste for this kind of romance, but we are 
clearly in the minority; others read and 
weep over the fiction as it were 

The book is ~ up in Peterson's 
best style of cheap novels. 


For Her Saxe. By Frederick 
W. Robinson, author of “ Carry’s Con- 
fession,” “ — + Christie's 1 Faith,” 
“No — Haman- 
ity,” etc. Muster, Lie tee 
octavo. Price, jc. New 
& Brothers 


Full of love life, and very exciting to the 
youthful imagination. One >f the better 








class of useless novels. 

‘Hans Breirmann Apovut 
Town,” ant Other New a. By 
Charles Leland, Fi, E; “ Hans 
Brefunany "s Party," ete, 62 pages, 
octavo. Philade’ Pree ae T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 


These poems vera created quite a sensa- 
tion both in America and in England, 
where they have been reprinted. 


Tue Sympouism or FREEMA- 


SONRY. Illustrating and Explaining its 
Science and Philosophy Legends, 


This elegant book possesses much inter- 
est for the member of “ye ancient order” 
and the lover of the curious. Dr. Mackey 
has endeavored to exhibit ima clear light 
the trne meaning and beauty of Masonic 
symbolization. “ To study the symbolism 


A few extracts from the table of contents 
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will show how much ground is covered by 
the work: The Primitive Freemasonry of 
Antiquity; The Ancient Mysteries; The 
Traveling Freemasons of the Middle Ages ; 
The Symbolism of Solomon's Temple; 
Ritualistic Symbolism ; the Rite of Discal- 
ceation and other Rites; The Legends of 
Freemasonry ; The Symbolism of Labor ; 
The Last Word; Synoptical Index, etc. 


Tue Illustrated Annual of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1870 will 
contain, among other interesting matter, 
the following : 

Our Leaprixe Eprrors (with portraits of 
William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, 
James Gordon Bennett, James Brooks. 
Henry J. Raymond, Charles A. Dana, and 
Manton Marble); How to Judge of the Re- 

-semblance to Parents (illustrated); The 

Science of Conjugal Selection; President 

Grant and his Cabinet (with portraits) ; 

American Faces (illustrated) ; Distinguish- 

ed American Artists (with portraits) ; 

Physiognomy in Politics ; The Ladies of the 

Second (French) Empire (with twelve por- 

traits; Brain Waves—a Novel Theory; 

Lorenzo Dow, and Peggy Dow his Wife 

(with portraits); Van Dyck’s Madonna, a 

Psychological Story; Landseer the Paint- 

er (with a portrait); Miss Martineau on 

George Combe; Guizot, the French Poli- 

tician and Author (with a portrait); Miss 

Helen A. Manville (with a portrait); 

George Eliot, etc. A very instructive 

publication, worthy a place in every office 

and in every dwelling. Price, 25 cents. 

Ready in August. —— 

An ApripGEep SPECIMEN OF 
Printine Types. made at Bruce’s New 
York Foundry. New York: George 
Bruce & Co. 

A splendid display of the handsomest 
type, paper, and printing to be seen in 
America. It is good for printers’ eyes to 
enjoy such artistic luxuries. Parties in 
search of printers’ materials should exam- 
ine the specimens of type, presses, etc., of 
the Messrs. Bruce & Co., New York. 


Woopwarp’s NaTIONAL 
Arcurrect, containing 1,000 Original De- 
signs, Plans, and Details, to Working 
Seale, for the Practical Construction of 
Dwelling-Houses for the Country, Suburb, 
and Village, with fall and complete sets of 
Specifications, and an Estimate of the Cost 
of each Design. By Geo. E. Woodward, 
Architect, author of “ Woodward's Coun- 
try Homes,” etc., and Edward G, Thomp- 
son, Architect. $13. —— 

Hower’s Musicat Monruaty, 
No. 2, contains the following : 

Instrumental.— Amos Pfeile Waltzes; 
Sounds from the Maine Waltzes; Pandek- 
ten Waltzes; Carnevalsblume Polka Re- 
dowa; Violetta Polka Redowa; Tip-Top 
Polka; Harlequin Polka; Sleeping Dozing 
Polka ; Velocipede Schottische; Wild Hunt 
Gallop; In Line and Column March. 

Songs—Piano Accompaniments. — Dear 
of Home; — Old Arm-Chair ; 
Bells ; Up i na — Little 

‘ot For Jo- 


den Ri 
Thy Heart For ed 
Daves As 1 Have Nothing si Do. 
Boston: en $6 worth 
of music - 35 cents. 


« Howe. 
CoLoneL Tuorpr’ s ScENES IN 





gance, if for nothing Those who 
want “ light reading” may find it here. 








Weptock ; or, The Who Sigal 
Relations of the Sexes. 
and who nw wee Marry 
York: Samuel 
$1 50. 

This earnest and practical work on the 
social relations of the sexes, looked for 
with so much interest by many thousands of 
our readers, will, we hope, be ready during 
the present month. See June number for 
a more extended notice. We make ex- 
tracts in another place from advance sheets. 
The following table of contents shows the 
wide range of its discussions: 

Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qualifi- 
cations for Matrimony; The Right Age to 
Marry; Motives for Marrying ; 
of Consanguinity (May Cousins Marry ?) ; 
Conjugal Selection; Courtship ; The Duty 
of Parents; Marriage Customs and Cere- 
monies; The Ethics of Marriage; Second 
Marriages; Jealousy ; Separation and Di- 
vorce; Celibacy; Polygamy and Panta- 
gamy (or Mormonism and Communism in 
Marriage); Love Signs; Love Letters; 
The Model Husband; The Model Wife; 
Miscellaneous Matrimonial Matters; The 
Poetry of Love and Marriage. 


Tue Historica, MaGazine, 
a periodical conducted with superior liter- 
ary ability, and read by the cultivated class 
among us, lately published the following 
review of “ Oratory, Sacred and Secular :” 

**In a country like this, in which nearly 
every one, sooner or later, is called to par- 
ticipate in associations of some kind, pri- 
vate or public—church meetings or school 
district meetings; political meetings or 
committee meetings ; lodge, or division, or 
club meetings; meetings of fire companies 
or meetings of military organizations; 
meetings of trustees, or other officers— 
there is no power which is generally so ef- 
fective as the power which is wielded by 
a ready, effective speaker, who can present 
a subject properly, sustain it calmly and 
gracefully, and meet its adversaries with 
skill and success. 

“In the volume before us we have the 
best treatise on the art of Oratory which 
has ever been brought to our notice. Open- 
ing with judicious remarks on the ‘Gen- 
eral Preparations * for extempore discourse 
—in which he considers successively the 
prerequisites and the basis of speech, and 
the acquirement and the cultivation which 
are generally necessary to insure success 
therein—the author proceeds to discuss 
successively, a Sermon, from its foundation 
to its closing sentence, and Secular Oratory 
in all its varied phases. Personal Sketches 
of Distinguished Orators follow; and the 
volume closes with an Appendix contain- 
ing directions ‘for organizing and con- 
ducting public meetings and debating clubs 
in parliamentary style.’ 

** All this is done admirably in all its parts, 
It is not a book for school-boys merely, but 
for all, men or boys, who aspire to either 
the graces of oratory or the dignity of a 
presiding officer of an assemblage ; and 
there is no one who can not find something 
in its pages which will recompense him for 
perusing them.” 
Tae Rrverstpe Magazine, 

For Young Spae New York: Hurd 

& Houghton 

Is one of the best of juvenile periodicals. 
It is bright, beautiful, and cheap withal— 
$2 50 a year, or with the PHRENoLoeGiIcaAL 
JouRNAL only $4 50. —— 


Frer, Gratis.—There are 
publishers of newspapers and cheap mag- 
azines who send ont “sample numbers,” 
gratis, to all who ask. But the higher 
priced periodicals, like the Atlantic, Put- 
nam’s, Ilarper’s, Lippincott’s, etc., which 


a 


sell at 85 or 40 cents each, are not thus 
giveri away. We are often requested to 
send specimen numbers of this JouRNAL, 
on the supposition that no charge is made, 
when even the postage is not sent with 
which to prepay the same. In future, we 
shall be glad to supply specimen copies, 
post paid, at one half the regular price, 
viz., at 15 cents each, of such numbers as 
we may have on hand. 


Tae American BumLpEr 
AND JOURNAL oF Art, published in Chica- 
go, by Charles D. Lakey, contains a variety 
of interesting matter pertaining to the 
building arts, and presents a creditable ap- 
pearance in its full-page illustrations of 
the First National Bank Buildings, Potter 
Palmer's Block, and the new Tribune 
Building. The more noteworthy articles in 
the last number are, “‘ Architecturé and 
Landscape Gardening,” “‘ Mortar,” “ Do- 
mestic Economy of Architecture,” “‘ The 
Preservation of Timber,” with editorials 
on ‘Real Estate’ and “ Wooden Pave- 
ments." The design for a country villa, 
with specifications. The Buéilder is em- 
phatically a builder’s paper, and is worth 
much more than its price, $3 per annum. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Orniormal Sanskrit TExTs, on the Origin 
and History of the People of India, their 
Religion and Institutions, Oollected, 
Translated, and Illustrated by J. Muir, 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. Bonn, Mythi- 
cal and Legendary Accounts of the Origin 
of Caste, with an inquiry into its existence 
in the Vedic age. Second edition. Re- 
written and greatly enlarged. S8vo., pp. 
xx, 582, cloth. $6 50. 

OvTLINEs oF INDIAN PHILOLOGY, with a 
Map, showing the Distribution of the In- 
dian Languages. By John Beames. Second 
enlarged and revised edition. Price, $2 00. 

ELEMENTs oF Hinpr AND Bras BHAkHA 
Grammar. By the late James R. Ballan- 
tyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and 
corrected. Crown 8vo, pp. 44. Price, $2. 

A second, revised, and enlarged edition 
of Theodor Benfey’s Practica, GRAMMAR 
oF THE SanskRIT Laneuacs, for the use 
of early students. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 
296, cloth. Price, $3 50. 

Rie-Veva Sannrra. A Collection of 
Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the 
Firet Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; 
the oldest authority for the religious and 
social institution of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., ete., etc., 
etc. Second edition, with a Postscript by 
Dr. FitzEdward Hall. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. iii. 
and 848, cloth. Price, $6 50. 

A Manvat or Generat History ; being 
an Outline History of the World. For 
Academies, High Schools, ete. By J. J. 
Anderson. Illustr. and maps. 12mo, pp. 
401. Cloth, $2 25. 

Pre-Historic Nations ; or, Inquiries 
concerning some of the Great Peoples and 
Civilizations of Antiquity, etc. By John 
B. Baldwin. 12mo, pp. 414. Cloth, $2. 

Buixssep Deap anp Risew Sarnts. By 
Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. 24mo, pp. 128. 
Cloth, $1 15. 

Har-Hovrs with THE Best AUTHORS. 
Selected and edited by Charles Knight. 
With Sixteen Steel Portraits. In 2 vols., 











8vo. Price, $5, cloth ; or half calf extra, $8. 








PorTicaL Works oF THomAs CAMPBELL, 
with memoir. Globe Edition. 16mo, pp. 
329. Cloth, $1 15. 

Tue History or Crvmization. By A. 
Dean, LL.D, Vol. 2. 8vo, pp. 533. Cloth, 
$4 50. 

Book or TABLEAUX AND SHaDow Pan- 
Tomimes. By Sarah Annie Frost. 16mo, 
pp. 180. Boards, 60 cents. 

Porrica Works AND Remaqxs or H. 
K. Waire. With Life by Southey. Globe 
Edition. Cloth, $1 15. 

Tue Percy Awzcporzs. By Reuben 
and Sholto Percy. A verbatim reprint of 
the original 20 volume edition, with Intro- 
duction by John Timbs, original Steel 
Portraits, and Index. Complete in 2 vols., 
16mo, cloth extra, Price per volume, $2. 

Haur-Hours or Enewisn History. Se- 
lected and arranged by Charles Knight. A 
Companion Volume to the “ Half-Hours 
with the Best Authors.” Cloth, $2 50; or 
half calf extra, $4. Contains the Choicest 
Historical Extracts from upwards of fifty 
Standard Authors, including Burke, Pal- 
grave, Guizot, Sheridan Knowles, Thierry, 
H. Taylor, Rev. James White, Charles 
Knight, G. L. Craik, Landor, Hume, Keats, 
Hallam, Southey, Shakepeare, Froissart, 
Sir Walter Scott, Hall, Barante, Lord 
Bacon, Cavendish, Bishop Burnet, Rev. H. 
H. Milman, Wordsworth, Lord Macaulay ; 
with a General Index. 

CrcLopepia oF FemaLe BioGRaPuy; 
consisting of sketches of all women who 
have been distinguished by great talents, 
strength of character, piety, benevolence, 
or moral virtue of any kind. By H. G. 
Adams. 16mo, pp. 778, cloth. $2 25. 

Tue New American Farm Boox. Ori- 
ginally by R. L. Allen—revised and re- 
written by L. F. Allen. 12mo, pp. 526, 
cloth. $2 75. 

Tue Portica, Works oF Mrs. FEeiicra 
Hemans. Complete in one vol,, crown 
8vo. With three engravings from steel. 
$i 7. 

Por's Prose Taxes. A collection of the 
entire Prose Stories, in two vols.—each 
vol. containing a complete series. 16mo, 
extra cloth. $4 00. 

Por’s Poems. Handsomely printed. 
With steel portrait and frontispiece. Uni- 
form with the “ Prose Tales.” 16mo, extra 
cloth, gilt top. $2 00. 

Hatiam's Compiete Works, from the 
last London edition, revised by the author. 
The most accurate and elegant edition ex- 
tant. 10 vols. Comprising: “ Middle 
Ages,” 3 vols., $7 50; “ Literature of Eu- 
rope,” 4 vols., $10 00; “ Constitutional 
History of England,” 3 vols., $7 50. 

Sypney Surrn’s Wrr anp Wispom. Se- 
lections from his writings, and passages of 
his letters and table talk. Crown 8vo. 
$2 50. 

A ComraraTive GRAMMAR OF THE 
Frenon, Iranian, SPANISH, AND PortTU- 
GUESsE Laneuacss. By Edwin A. Notley. 
Crown oblong 8vo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 
Price, $3 50. 


Publisher's Department, 


Trauraw Hownzy-Brrs Sent 
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premiums for subscribers to the PuRENoL- 
ootcaL JournnaL. Those who keep bees 
may send to us for circular stating their 
peculiar merits, with particulars as to the 
terms on which the bees are furnished. 
Address this office, with stamp. Good 
honey costs little, brings a good price, and 
is both a necessity and a Inxury. Get the 
best bees. 

Frienps oF PorENoLocy— 
We now enter upon the last half of the 
year 1269. Many of our co-workers, real 
helpers in the good cause, are rendering 
important service by talking up the sub- 
ject, lending their books and Journals, and 
inducing others to look into it. New ac- 
cessions are constantly made to our ranks, 
and we now number among our patrons 
many thousands of good men. Long ago, 
when the subject was little known, not a 
few professional men opposed Phrenology, 


on the ground that it favored materialism, 
fatality, infidelity, and so forth. But it is 
not so now. Those who know most of the 
science are among its heartiest supporters. 
Clergymen, Physicians, Lawyers, Judges, 
Authors, Teachers, Editors, and others 
urge its claims upon their friends. So 
aleo do farmers, mechanics, artists, and all 
who know its value and importance. 

We take this occasion to thank those of 
our patrons who speak a good word in be- 
half of the cause. Every new reader will, 
in time, become convinced of the truth and 
utility of this great discovery, and will 
then “lend a hand” to make it more 
widely known throughout the world. 
Every club of subscribers, be it large or 
small, will become like good seed sown on 
good ground, which brings forth abundant- 
ly. And this club system is the way to do 
it. Our new sabecription books are now 
open. 

Free—Gratis.—For every 
new eubecriber sent us during the months 
of Juns or Juxy, single or in clubs, we 
will send to each one who asks, a copy of 
our new “SYMBOLICAL AND PHRENOLOGI- 
cat Heap Map,” printed on plate paper, 
for framing. It is sold at 2% cents a copy, 
bat will be given, as above, to new sub- 
scribers, or to those who renew at once, or 
before the first of August. 


Har a Year.—For $1 50, 
single copies of the Jounnat will be sent 
six months—from July to January. Five 
copies will be sent for $6, or Ten copies for 
$10; Twenty copies for $20, and a copy of 
New Pursiocnomy, worth $5, to the one 
who gets up the club, or the same amount 
in any of our other publications. 


Morner Ann LeEr.—We 
wish to procure a likeness of this distin- 
guished Should any of our 
readers in America or in England have a 
likeness, we shall be glad to hear from 
them. 


Books For THE CENTER 
Tasie.—In place of the piles of senseless, 
gaudy, and expensive “ gift books" with 
which many center tables are loaded, why 
not place a copy of that ever fresh and fas- 
cinating work, New Puystocnomy? Al- 
bums, with pretty pictures of “ nobodies,” 
interest relatives and personal friends, 
while in the New Physiognomy there are 
more than a thousand portraits of the most 
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distinguished men and women — living 
and dead—of all ages and nations. With 
this book in view, there can be no want 
of topics for conversation. Indeed, it is 
literally filled with the most interesting 
suggestions on all subjects relating to 
buman character, and how to read it. 
Reader, if you would confer a special favor 
on a much-loved friend—whom you would 
both entertain and benefit—place a copy of 
New Physiognomy on his or her center 
table. 


Tue AnnvAL OF PaReENot- 
OGY AND Puyrstoenomy for 1870—now in 
press—will be published shortly. It will 
be supplied to agents and booksellers on 
very liberal terme. Single copies, prepaid 
by post, 25cents. The entire series, for six 
years—1865 to 1870—@1 25. These Annuals 
will be found to be cheap and “ rich read- 
ing.” — 

Tue Iwrrrtatist—a little 
weekly, sickly sheet-cheat—continnes in- 
cog. Why? If not ashamed of their mis- 
chief-making, why not take a bold posi- 
tion and defy the world? The makers are 
afraid. They foresee it failure, shame, 
and disgrace, and decline being identified 
with it. The teachings of the sheet are 
treasonable; and the conspiracy will, no 
doubt, soon be broken up. That “crown” 
will, we think, soon come to a very bad 
end, if not taken in. —— 


Fow.er’s ParEno.oGican 
JouRNAL is fast becoming one of the most 
popular monthly magazines in this coun- 
try. In addition to its scientific discus- 
sions on Jy men Physiology, Physiog- 
nomy, and Psychology, it contains inter- 
esting articles on all subjects. The March 
number contains a very good sketch of Ole 
Bull, the great Norweglan violinist, and 
Mr. Jno. J. Watson, our native artist. In 
the latter articles we find Southard, the 
pomet Director of the Musical Academy 
n Baltimore, mentioned as one of the 
leading musicians in the world. We con- 
gratulate our neighbors upon such an ac- 
quisition.—Maryland Republican, April 3d. 

It is the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL that the Republican refers to. and 
not “ Fowler's.” There has been no Fow- 
ler connected with its editorial manage- 
ment for several years past. “Credit to 
whom credit is due.”” —— 


Wantep—A copy 
edition of Sir Charles Bell's 
Expression.” 


of a late 
“ Anatomy of 





Personal, 


Mr. Henry D. Barron, of 
Wisconsin, whose portrait and character 
we recently published in this Jounna., was 
confirmed by the United States Senate as 
Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, and took pos- 
session of the office on the lstof May. The 
Wisconsin Dvening Journal says: Mr. Bar- 
ron will make a creditable representative 
of our State at the national capital. The 
fifth anditorship has been held by Murray 
G. McConnell, of Illinois, who was recently 
murdered at Jacksonville, and Judge Un- 
derwood, formerly of New York, and now 
of the United States District Court of Vir- 
ginia. a 

Herpwortn Drxoy nares 
Charles Dickens for the English minister 
to the United States. If the British nation 
submits the matter of choice to us, we 
should say, We don't want him. His sto- 
ry-books, etc., are all we want of that sort. 





Dr. E. 8S. Beipen, former! 
a reporter in the Phrenological Cabinet in 
New York, and now practicing his profes- 
sion as physician and surgeon in Califor- 





nia, is reported by the Marysville Times to 
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have successfully performed a difficult op- 
eration for the cure of clubfeet, in that city. 
The deformity, which was congenital, had 
been so great that the subject of it walked 
upon the top of his feet. 


Danret Freperick Brak- 
MAN, said to be the last surviving soldier 
of the Revolutionary war, died at Free- 
dom, Cataraugus County, N. Y., on the 
morning of April 5th, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and nine years and six 
months. He was born in New Jersey in 
1760, but when a child his parents emi- 
grated to the Mohawk Valley, in the State 
of New York, where they resided during 
the war of the Revolution. 


Mr. Joun L. Caren, phre- 
nologist, is now associated with those en- 
terprising temperance reformers and book- 
sellers, Mesers. Feri & Durrieip, No. 
702 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, where 
all who wish may receive professional at- 
tention. This new firm is every way wor- 
thy the fullest confidence. 


Mr. H. A. Suepson, of Pana, 
Il., shows the right spirit of philanthropy, 
by offering one hundred acres of fine land 
for the purpose of a Normal University at 
that place. The land is beautifully situat- 
ed, and has an ancient mound from whose 
summit six towns are distinctly seen. 


Tue Audubon Club in De- 
troit has one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers. Its curator offers to procure a com- 
plete collection of the birds of Michigan, 
numbering about one hundred and ninety 
varieties, suitably mounted, classified, and 
labeled, which, if accepted by the society, 
would require a period of about eighteen 
months to collect. 


SraTueEtre or Encar A. Poe, 
—W. B. O. Donavan, of 596 Broadway— 
Studio No. 4—has just completed a capital 
piece of sculpture representing the author 
of “The Raven.” It is to be put into 
bronze, when copies may be obtained. We 
congratulate the young artist on the suc- 
cess of his undertaking. He has given us 
a likeness which should be satisfactory to 
the friends of the poet. 


Pictures. — Rockwood, the 
photographic artist, 839 Broadway, is mak- 
ing sun pictures—all sizes—of unsurpassed 
excellence. It was at this gallery, but half 
an hour before his death, that the late ex- 
Mayor James Harper sat for his likeness, 
an engraving from which appeared in our 
June number. 

General Items. 

PurReENOoLoGY In WaALEs.— 
Mr. H. J. Hughes, photographic artist, of 
Carnarvon, Wales, has opened rooms for 
phrenological examinations and the sale of 
books, in connection with his picture gal- 
lery. We wish him the best success in de- 
lineating both the features and the char- 
acters of his patrons. There are many 
Welshmen in America who are thoroughly 
imbued with a love for Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology, etc. May their num- 
bers increase. 

“A THING oF BEAUTY Is A 
Joy Forever.”’’—This was our exclamation 
on looking at some exquisite ribbon book- 
marks, made by Mr. Tuomas STEVENS, 
Coventry, England, which we lately re- 
ceived through Mr. James Burns, of Lon- 
don. These book-marks are adapted to 
the Bible, the Prayer-book, and other 
books. They contain Scriptural and other 

















quotations, moral and social sentiments, 
likenesses of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
and others of our own country, and of 
distinguished foreigners like Gladstone, 
Bright, etc. The one which pleased us 
perhaps more than any of the others was 
the representation of a mother teaching 
her child to pray “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Every variety 
of taste can find something congenial to it. 
{In this connection we may state, that 
publications, or anything else intended for 
the editor of this JournaL, may be sent 
direct, by book post, to 389 Broadway, 
New York, or through Mr. Burns, No. 1 
Wellington Road, Camberwell, London— 
and the same will be promptly sent us.] 


Mr. A. Wexner, piano-forte 
manufgcturer, at No. 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, finds an increased sale for his wares 
in his new and elegant quarters. We are as- 
sured that the Weber piano-forte is “ hav- 
ing a run," and that there are none better 
orcheaper. Circulars with styles and prices 
will be sent on application. 


Vamprres—The wicked 
quacks who entrap “ indiecreet young 
men,” then rob and poison them. The 
venders of buchu, etc., are of the same 
class ; so are the anatomical-museum men, 
who exhibit obscene objects to excite im- 
proper feelings, and then to get custom. 
Beware of all these advertising impostors. 


Dress anp Cioak Trim- 
MINGs AT WHOLESALE.— Our neighbors, 
Messrs. Morrison and MENsiINne, who oc- 
cupy rooms in our building (389 Broadway), 
are manufacturers and importers of the 
finest qualities of such trimmings. They 
invite an examination of their stock and 
prices. Our lady friends pronounce their 
“ fixings’ “ splendid,” and they know. 


Briguam Younc.—We are 
in possession of a capital likeness of this 
distinguished patriarch, recently taken by 
those enterprising artists, Messrs. SavacE 
and Orrinesr, of Salt Lake City. These 
gentlemen are producing not only portraits 
of all the Mormon celebrities, but also of 
the most magnificent scenery of that sub- 
limest of all countries. Send stamp to them 
for catalogues with prices. 


Wanxtep.—The September 
number for 1868, and the April number for 
1867, to complete sete. These numbers are 
out of print. Persons having duplicates, 
or who do not care to preserve their files, 
may return those numbers to this office 
and receive any %-cent book published 
by us. Addrets—prepaid with a two-cent 
stamp— THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
New York. 


Brass Banps.—The cele- 
brated Schreiber Cornets and Band Instru- 
ments with water valves are sold by the 
well-known firm of M. J. Pamzarp & Co., 
No. 680 Broadway, New York. They are 
noted for their purity of tone, ease with 
which they may be blown, uniform direc- 
tion of bell, and beauty of appearance. 
Bands usually uee E flat and B flat cornets, 
E flat altos, B flat tenors, B flat baritone, 
E flat bass and contra-base, varying in the 
number of instruments from six to twenty, 
according to the state of the band. 


Removar.— Davis Collamore 
& Co., dealers in china, glass, cutlery, etc., 
advertise to remove from their old stand, 


479 Broadway, where they have been for 
nearly years, to 717 Broadway, and 
in the time they are offering their 
goods at reduced rates. 
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Business. 


Hyatenic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Baffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


825 ApELPut STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 





ate 











" .Wesrern Stock Journat— 
a monthly for the Farm, devoted espe- 
cially to stock breeding and kindred top- 
ics. Terms, $1 a year. Specimen num- 
ber free. 

Address 
June 2t. 


J.H. SANDERS & CO., 
Publishers, Sigourney, Iowa. 





Piancuetre.—In answer to 
many inguiries from our subscribers as to 
** Planchette,”’ we give below price list. 
No. 0.—A good substantial board....$1 00 
No, 1.—A superior Planchette with 

New Patent Wheel................ 150 
No. 2.—With improved Pentagraph 
wheel, highly polished.............. 3 00 
No. 3.—India Rubber, a non-conduc- 
tor and a beautiful board, the best 
Planchette made 
No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisite 
board—the writing can be seen as it 
Moves AlONG.......- cee cecescescces 8 00 
We will procure and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. If sent by 
mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address, 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Marriace iw Hica Lire.— 
The latest sensation in the fashionable 
world is the introduction of Rigaud's last 
new Perfume, sweeter and more lasting 
than all other Perfumes, and is named 
RIGAUD’S MIRANDA BOQUET, which 
is used by all ladies of refined taste. 


Adbertisements, 


Announcements this or the 
artment mess roach the by the 
1s sreinak date in which 
they are inte to aur. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a col 


umn.) 
The Book of Common Pray- 
ER.—New and standard editions, with THe 
AppiTronaL Hymns. 

We have arranged: with English and 
American publishers for a full supply of 
both plain and ornamental styles; printed 
on the best type and paper, and in every 
sort of bindi Single copies ef these 
Pp tng will be —~ grb by — 


rices annexed. 
wil be sent by Speen’ Ly rl ‘ibe poral di dis- 
count. 
Thirty-two mo, with the additional 
ns, Broyles e STDs. from ct 
Skaesoes e largest-type ro 
ox-Book oft Oiae | in the market: 3 
sh morocco, plain. $4 50; gil 
$5 ilt corners and cla: sp, 86; tuck, 
antign he Fiexible. ee 1 agaptesamrigaasee $5 











full Rassian 
petro me mo, Small Pica Sie, irench 
morocco, in vain aiden 
" , ola i ‘Tutkey Ht ok —~- 44 SB; gilt 
ides, § 50; $4 Teter id 
si 
ae ing, Smal ee 
efi pt meee Se ce 
edges, tee flexible cov- 
of) text $5 3; 


these to 
"Ss. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
339 Broadway. 


oor 
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“0! TO LIVE AGAIN MY COLLEGE DAYS!” 


“Those golden years of my life !"’ as the he old graduate often repeats as he looks back 


to his student life. 


With what joy he visits Alma Mater, and at Commencement clasps 


the hand of class-mates lon; 4 a rated. Oft he indulges the silent wish that that foun- 


tain of found, £0 that hi youth wh 
f graduates have found 
Vous suites ite: A THE COLLEG 
9 FIFTY 
of Yale College | ay poe of t ong} 4 

TreRrms.—One year 
To any person wishin 
months for 50 cents. A 


— the most flattering circum 
COLLEGE 


ce de Leon sought in the wilds of America might be 

is existence here might be one pevaey of college joy. 

that fountain wh ich, inten eicels to week, renews 
co commences its FIFTH 


‘T, a paper that 
stances. It now numbers 
IDENTS and TWO HUNDRED 


Its Scientific Department, edited by one of the Professors 

every man of science. 

nvariably in bo gree 
to take THE CO 


six months, 

T on trial, it eit be forwarded two 
HE COLLEGE COURANT, 
Yale College, New Haven, ot. 





The Best Popular Music, 
INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL, 
WITH PRICES, POST-PAID BY MAIL. 


Piano. 
ts. 
1. — Dream Waltz—J. Jay" 


WHR 5s) os cbaededilpune anaes ves 

2. An Errand of Love—C. Kinkel. 
8. Heavenward March—G. Vilbre 
4. Loves of the Pola March—Acher. 
5. Testimonial Polka—J. be oey Watson. 
6, Charming inkel........ 
r Loves of the —— Walts. Packer. 
8. Pink Rose Mazurka 3 


Mac 60 
9. White Moss Rose March—E. Mack. 60 
10. Moss Rose Schottisch—E. Mack 60 
11. Mondamin Waltz—J. Jay Wateon.. 30 
12. Galloping Sleigh-Ride Polka—Ord- 





ate 


bg ae 


Scan dda dhaSs oabibh cS kg doves 35 
13. The ne Ore uscule Réverie—E. Moniot 30 
14. Rosina Varsoviana—J. Ja: bn gen 30 
15. Maiden Blush Waltz—C, Kinkel.... 60 
16. Departed Days, Nocturne—Lonis... 30 
17. Damask Rose Waltz—E. Mack..... 60 
18. Silvery Waves—Wyman........... 5 
19. Ella ‘Adelaide Polka—J. ios Wateon 30 
20. Maiden Blush March—C. Kinkel... 60 
21. Whisperings of Love—C. Kinkel... 50 
22. Valse Angelique—G. Vilbre........ 
23. Frolic of the Frogs Waltz—J. Jay 
BROT 5a. ccdgsvddescéccoossce 30 
24. Orphan’s Dream—C. Kinkel........ 50 
. Violetta Polka rr. Faust.. 35 
. Tremolo, *‘Would I were a Boy 
A a slis tremeueaceasdnydanmnhod 40 
Tears of Night— PND, 20> eaceecnns 60 
Falling Leaves—Miller............ 60 
Petroleum Polka—J. Jay Watson.. 50 
weeeens Angels Reverie —C. 
BEE nai: iniy scngenieels davies 50 
Shades of Evening—Thomas...... 30 
Heavenly Thoughts—C. Kinkel.... 50 
Eastonia Polka—J. Jay Watson.... 30 
Flowers of Spring—Reissiger...... 30 
Fire Bells Polka—Cooke......-.... 50 


Last. nag of Sammer Varsoviana— 
Damask] Rose Schottische—E. Mack 60 
Little Beauty Waltz..............+. 60 
Champagne Charlie Galop—Dressler 40 
Loves of the Angels Reverie—Packer 50 
Mallie Wal a4 Watson...... 30 
Infinite Joy—C. Pnnanescan cen 
Chant dn Berger—M. — ease seos 
Blue Bird Polka Redowa. 
Kenilworth Waltz 
Schottische 
* Pollac 
s Galop 
S Gr'd March 
Tremolo, Rosselyn................- 
—, Battery Schottische—A. 


PSSGSSRSSRREBBAN SRERRE SERS RS 


Hr La. ‘Madrillena (Spanish)—J. Jay a 
EA 2 «con sn00 camhhanp saan? dap 
55. “ Souvenir of Happy Honrs,” a col- 
lection of 24 beautiful Duets for 
Piano and Violin, arranged in the 
most careful manner, consisting 
of Opera Gems, Waltzes, Qua- 
drilles, Polkas, Redowas, Mazur- 
hotti: Marches, Gal- 


8, 
ae See. re} ipes, etc., etc. 
dnnte | marked 


vate 
—— of er should 


the paspension. of overs lover of 
a and particulary 


iy Violin 

0 become 
percent Re, EA on that 
and beantiful of 


Vocal Music. 

1. Do Right and Fear Not—Thomas.. 50 
2. Love the Dearest—J. Jay Watson 

(Piano and Guitar).............. 30 





8. Upon my Sacred Basse maap. - - & 
4. Left All Alone—J. 8. Cox.......... 

5. = a Girl Just Like Mine— 
¢ Renaieet Eh iemenpestins-nc, cc 
7. ny Down the Streaam—J. R. 


oOo 
- 
mB | 
Fat 
2. 
Ee 
8 
oe 
bSa 
oe 
° 
w 
i 
4 
aL 


PPrrerererreerreeeer et terre) 


10. 
il. 
12. 
13. 


4 


You've been a Friend to Me—W., 8. e 


iisve 
y Ray—W. S. Hays............ 


Kit 8. Hays 40 

S. Beautiful Tile (quartette) Clarke. 30 

I am Called the Fairest Flower— pe 

and the <a eS gg 50 

4 Little Brown Church—W. 8. Pi 30 
Let me Rest where the Loved a 

are Sleeping—M. Keller......... 40. 


Sweet Lips—M. Keller. ............ 
7 Long pranaee Darling—W. 8. 


llaaiant Ht 
BRA Soe 


Es 


BAS HE SSES SBR SRSBKS FS BRA BRE BS BE! 


Meet 1 me 173 "the Lane—Blamphin.. 
arrie Lee—Clifford...............- 

Silence and a (Guitar and Piano 
200"t)—- WAtBOR 2 . 2. 0 0cccccegoces 

re Sweet to Think of—Ord- 


The Birds ges = to Rest (La Tra- 
rect Bp 
= 


Wanderin Will S. Hays. 50 
Ring the HY: Softiy—Catlin........ 
Oh! Ye Tears—Franz Abt......... 
Haunted Stream—Barker........ 
Linger Npt, Darling—J. R. Thomas. 35 
— = by. the River Side I Stray— 
Beautiful Tsie of the Sea—Thomas.. 
Iam Dreaming of the Lov'd Ones.. 30 
7 but a Little Faded Flow'r— 

homas 40 
Ev: geline—W. 8. Hays. 
I'd Choose to be a Daisy—Bu 
Tam Lonely To-Night...........-.. 
Where = he Friends of my Youth 
ft SRF i 
The Dreams of the Heart—Linley.. 35 
a ~ " Clock in the Morning—Clari- 





Mi did cthedesnittaséseee 35 
30 
The Ring my Mother Wore—Mary. 30 
. O! Give me a Home by the Sea-- 

PET ceeiis 9 6:000005000.0009008 


Rock me to Sleep, M: e 

Love's Caen t annie.......... 
x Iam Thinking of Home— 

—— eces are all established Srertice, 

and w — pont oe by return post on rece! 

8. R. WELLS, 


Probinay, Mow Yer York. 
P. 8.—All kinds of Music, in sheet or 


book and Musical Instruments of 
every jption, may be ordered through 
this office. 





A Man found Drowned, and 
wah uctend plat A Sncly eat plate, 
. eu 
and Girections for ee, sent by 
cents fancy my 7% cents. 
Address G. Y. MILLER, Luzerne, N. 





Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of ne. 
chanical movements ever published ; and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and makes it more 
convenient . reference than any other 


collection low price at which it 
is pubiigied™One ee Lag 
its purchase entor, 


peed oy and ee tee = of Em in 


the count 

A discount will be allowed to can 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its ‘cae 
in all the Neg wey Sey towne, and 
vil United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 


remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass ter it in 
those places. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the “ American ARTISAN,” 
tf. No. 189 Brogdway, New York. 





Prospectus of the American 

Artisan. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869, 

The AMERICAN san is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and —_ 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, 
189 Breadway ag een eg John Street), 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, The 
proprietors of this Re ournal —— 
announce that it is their aim to make 
more instructive and interesting than an 
other similar periodical in the Uni 
States or Europe. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous ey oe Engravings and descriptions 
of New inery ; notices of all the Latest 
Diecoveries ; instructions in Arts and 
Trades: Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Nyy and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Euro; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia o General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
P 8 of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities and abstruse words and 
eee. In this ej is published regu- 

rly the Official Liet of all Patents issued 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yeesly volume of hands and convenient 


Owing toa saiatitiag in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 


annum, or One Dollar for six - leas 
than four cents per copy wee uly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates 
5 ies for ONE YEAT.......0.eee sees ‘gs 00 
10 Ne. piper mo 15 00 
s copies for six months Gs Sino dctee : = 


pi delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50perannum. Canadian 
suscribers should remit twenty cents 
extra posta: 

Specimen: Spit ent free. Address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
tf. 189 Broadway, New York. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Deore of the Cecilian 


Being the most conti and best Ap 
ed Fa use in 


Cecile reid, a city ofttew Yo four 
Deseript PCatalogues of 
sat of toe. Desert os , sent on 
isc PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 
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aeeas New-Chureh Books 

for sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 20 

COOPER UNION, New York. 

THE NATURE OF SPIRIT, AND OF 
MAN AS A SPIRITUAL BEING. By 
Rev. Chauncey Giles. 1 vol. 12mo0, pp. 
206. Tinted Sen $1 3. 


ba = Nature of Spirit init and of the Spiritual 


World. 
Man Essentially a Spiritual Being. 
The Death of Man 

The Resurrection of Man. 

Man in the World of Spirits. 

The Jndgment of Man. 

Man's Preparation for his Final Home. 
The State of Man in Hell. 

Man in Heaven. 

“ The volume before us is wholly Sweden- 
borgian. We think that nowhere can be 
found a book from which so clear and so 
compressed a view of the leading doctrines 
of this rapidly Lp agg sect can be obtain- 

ed.” 









“Tt adheres rigidly to the received prin- 
ciples of Swedenborg’s teachings, but it 
surrounds them with Inucid illustrations, 
clears up their apparent difficulties, en- 
forces their logical application, and exhib- 
its their practical scope and bearing in a 
style remarkable for clearness of state- 
ment, as well as argumentative force.” 

N. ¥. Tribune. 

“The discussion is conducted in the best 
possible spirit. It may fail to convince 
one who is not convinced already? but it 
can not fail to interest any person who bas 
ever thought upon these strange, intoxicat- 
ing themes.”"— The Nation. 

“Mr. Giles is one of the most thoughtful 
and eloquent of the Swedenborgian minis- 
ters in this country. In this work he un- 
folds in a clear and persuasive method the 
general doctrines of his Church on the true 
idea of spirit; its relation to and contrast 
with matter, the Spiritual body, the resur- 
rection, and the final state in hell and heav- 
on. He writes in a didactic rather than 
a polemic spirit. Even those who differ 

from him on the extent of the analogy be- 

tween the fature and the present state, will 

find in hie discussions a profitable aid to 

the understanding of the real views of the 

New Jerusalem Charch.""— Round 

LIGHT ON THE LAST THINGS. By 
w. Hayden, 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 196. 
Tinted paper. Cloth, gilt top. Price $1 25. 

CONTENTS. 
New Truth for a New Age 
Reality and Extent of the © Other World. 


rehi 

The ) Setre of the Old Testament. 

The Spiritual Body withdrawn from the 
Natural Body at the Death of the Latter. 

The * Sheol * of the Old Testament, and the 
Hades of the New, an Intermediate State. 

That Intermediate World needed as a Place 
where the ** Jadgment”’ occurs. 

History of that World from the Scriptures. 

An important part of our Lord's Work lay 
in Hades, 

His Work on the Unclean Spirits. 

Redemption effected in Hades. 

End of the World not foretold in Scripture. 

The Symbolism of Prophecy. 

The Stability of the Physical Earth and the 
Material Universe argued from Scripture 
and Physics. 

The “Cloud” in which the Lord is to ap- 
peer the Symbols in the Letter of the 

V ord, 


The “* Second Coming” a new and wonder- 
ful Disclosure of I bes Truth. 

The New Jerusalem a New Church on 

Its Platform of Catholic Doctrine. [Earth. 

a IGION AND LIFE. By James Reed. 

1 vol., 16mo, pp. 85. 
CONTENTS. 
Introdaction. 
How to think of the Scriptures 
ow to think of the 
The Way of Lift. 
The L ife Hereafter. 

OUR CHILDREN IN HEAVEN, By Wm. 
H, Holcombe, M.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
pp. 318, Price $1 75. 

CONTENTS. 
L Is there no Light? 
II. How are they raised ? 
Ill, What bodies have they? 
IV. Where do they go? 
V. Who takes care of — aed 
VI. What are they 
VII. Can we communica’ Af 
VILL. Why did not the Lord prevent ? 
S wei did they die? 
hat good can come of it? 
¥ *. A. seen no more eloquent and in- 
telligible presentation of the philosophy 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


[Juxy, 





and ontology of Swedenborg than this. Dr- 
Holcombe throws the light of a clear and 
graceful style upon many points in Swe- 
denborg’s wonderful A which the nn- 
initiated reader finds it difficult to paiee- 
stand.” — Boston Hvening T; ~ 

“Its sweet pathos and comforting 
pathy at once warm and interest us."’ 

y Journal. 

“It even a popular and understandable 
account of Swedenborg’s teachi 
cially as they bear upon this nt; and 
contains very much that is rational, bean- 
tiful, ooothing, and uplifting too.”—J. Y. 
Liberal Christian 


“Dr. ee adopts the Swedenbor- 
gian view of the Bible ond of theology, but 
not in a controversial spirit. His book is 
written in a thoughtful as well as attract- 
ive style, with many of the graces of rhet- 
oric. Its freedom from merely conven- 
tional and technical modes of thonght is 
not one of its least merits. Believers of 
almost any communion, i pole differing 
from the author on special nts of doc- 
AD cay will d find here new, 
elevating thoughts.”"— The 


trine and inte 
refreshing, an 
Round b 
DEUS-HOMO GOI-MAN. By Theophi- 

lus Parsons. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 455 pp. 

Price $2 50. 

“Tt bears marks of profound and honest 
thought, and a sincere desire to help the 
world on toward a fuller and clearer knowl- 
edge of absolute and eternal truth.""— CAi- 
cago Journal, 

“Apart from the interest of this volame 
to readers who share the convictions of the 
anthor, it presents no emall attractions to a 
wider circle by the excellence of its literary 
execution, its temperate and dignified tone, 
and the philosoph et ~ — of its 
discussions.”* dune. 

“* Perhaps no book. "bas pS from 
the echolars of the New Church that has 
promised more light to the inquirer, or be- 
as more satisfaction upon the reader.” 
—AHistorical Magazine. 

* As a literary effort, Professor Parsons’ 
book deserves notice. His e ition is 
made with a care that has not labored ex- 
cept long and - His illustrations 
= apt, LF] his interpretations racy.”— 

€ 
Coemenracracenn ON THE GROWTH 

OF THE MIND. y Sampson Reed. 

1 vol., 16mo, 110 pages. Price $1. 

“ Hitherto I have known nearly nothing 
of § ee or indeed I might say lees 
than nothing, having been wont to — 
him as an amiable but insane visionary, 
with affections quite out of pase to 
his insight; from whom nothing at all was 
to be learned. It is so we judge of extraor- 
dinary men, But I have been rebuked 


already ; Cc little book, ‘Growth of the 
Mind,’ one Sam of Boston, 
in Newt giand, which some friend sent 


hither, tanght me that a Swedenbo — 
might have thoughts of the cal t 


Vol. XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, Am blished at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. 0. address 
officers of State and Coun’ 


it will be of great barges ity 
those who Ny gt fy to remove re the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 

As this Journal is taken by every Count 


y 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General a bly, os kept on file by all 
the county cle in the State, fe wel 


readily be seen that it is 

advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HomEsTEAD AND 
Farm Journat, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Demorest’s Monthl Maga- 

zine, universally acknowl 

Orin vomene of J. devoted . iw 
nal Stories, e' jouse- 

Se ern ore Seana 
an terary 8 i ie- 
ake on Fashion), inowentiens on 

ealth, Music, Amusements, etc., by the 
best authors, and profusely Iustrated with 
costly Engrevings, @ useful and reliable Pat- 
terns, Em and a constant suc- 
cession of artistic novelties, with other 
useful and entertaining literature. 

No rson of refinement, economical 
housewife, or lady of taste can afford to do 
without the model Monthly. Specimen 
copies, 15 cents, mailed free. Yearly, ie 
with a valuable premium ; == 
$5 50 ; three copies, $7 50; five 
and splendid premiums ‘for clu 
——- with the first premium to Py su 
8c 


Ge A new Bartram & Fanton Sewing 
Machine for tr twenty subscribers at 








each, 
Publication Office 888 dway, N. York. 
Demorest’s Monthly and Y: America 


together $4, with the premiums for each. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called etic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in ob Hane 
for the treatment of disease.” 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. 

Caution.—The latest improved Veins the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 











ind 
on the deepest things; that, in short, I did 
not know Swedenborg, and ought to be 
ready to know him."— 7homas Carlyle. 


JOSEPH R. PUTNAM, Manager. 
Patents.—Munn & Co., Ed- 


rrors ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence in obtaining A CAN AND EU- 
ROPEAN PATENTS. 

Opinions, no charge. A pamphlet, 108 
pages, of law and information free. Address 
as above. 2t. 








Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13. and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desiring —_ 
tf. ILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Vestiges - Civilization; or. 
The tio’ of ators, Religious, Pe 
litical, and ilosoph (Humanity 
but a man who lives 


et and learns 
Price, prepaid, $1 50. 8. R. 
Ree 








THE ROUND TABLE. 
A Sartrpay Review or Pouirics, Lirerature, Socrery, AND ART. 
$5 a year, in advance; $4, Clergymen -_ ae $8 for six months; Single copies, 


THE ROUND TABLE is chaninunes by! ma ablest edges, American a 
to be the best journal of ite class ever established i 


undoubtedly the most successful. 
Home AND ¥ 
Tue Starr or Rev 


‘OREIGN INTELLIGENCE, red ina 
has Cl se 


The Painter, Gilder, and 


VarnisuER’s Companion. New edition, 
enlarged, containing rules and regulations 
ing relating to the arts te of Paint- 

ing, , Varnishing, Glass-Staining, 


G@ , Marbling, Sign-W: Gildin 
omer and Conch: Painting and Varnise 
; tests for oe detection 
Sea patatace ave pocetlarty 
le with the simplest and best Fonedien. 
a with an a rng —teoret Kote pa. Pro 


ons of a great variety 
=| soups ts their wae oe an 
uses; to ween are Dryer's 


and oa Bt oO ad of C painting. ot etc. a 
way, New York, 





.000$ Salary, - _ Address 

U.  Prano Co., New Y¥ 
The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. T7 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. Pain AnD ORNA- 
MENTAL Inon WORK in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 








A Rare Chance.—0Our 
Scnootpay Vistror, one of the oldest, 
and most ular You ng tee ape 8 aay 
zines in this country, a tied 
= steel ee —_ 

GENERAL oy 


1 

The Samet ie a ie gr sort high-toned Boys’ 
and Girls’ Monthly of 32 double-column oc- 
tavo pages, and now in the THrrTEENTH 
year of its publication. Terms, $1 25 a 
year. A very liberal discount to clubs. 

The engraving is a marvel of artistic 
beauty. and one of the most truthfal and 
—— ever — a to ol 

gents wanted ev: an a 

thatfecl a desire to aid In the Plailor'e cir- 
culation, sample copies, circulars with de- 
scription of pre sity fe full oe be peng list, etc., 
wil any, ished, GRATIS, upon 


lication our names. 
on, Red along &B 
Publishers, 
it. 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Elegant Chromo: 
THE QUACK ehh toa 
From a_water-color 
STEPHENS. Size 1 
to every subscriber to 
RIVERSIDE sean 
For Young People, sending the 
—_ ($2 50) for 1869, direct to the 
shers. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
and other famous writers will add to the 
attractions of this popular monthly during 
@e year 1869. 

“THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE has gradually risen 
— the very high standard of excellence 

ith which it commenced. In the charac- 
pe ~? its reading matter, its adaptabilit 
the young, and the beanty and priginality 
of its illustrations, it has never been sur- 
either here or in Europe.”—Brook- 
yn Monthly. 

HURD e3 HOUGHTON, Publishers, 

459 Broome Street, New York. 

Mme. 


Demorest’s Corsets, 
Millinery, Toilet Ei pe 838 Broad- 
way. Send for Circular. 





a. fe L. 
x2. Is Sitened 


lar 
b- 








United sate and it is 


raf hm yet 





constant caorts Mil be be made 


TEWERS strengthened, 
Gestion in special subjects) to have their work the best of its kind that can be 
Tx Rounp Taste Cugss Fevriueron has been placed in charge of an eminent chess- 


player and writer. 


MusicaL AND Doers. ~—— = a fim oy and unconventional character, will 


ciube of of Piveevill soot receive ng Ay AL, 


TABLE = the orty Dolls by remitting Twenty-two 


Dollars and a half; and clubs of Ten by remitting F 


CAUTION,—In making remittances for subseri always — 

(or possible, aptons either of these can be peepared, 

tered letter. The-registration fee has been red 
stration system has been found by the 

protection 


York, or a Post-Officve Money Order, if 
commons money, bs eneaye se 6 
ie to be bes wm an ri gerne 
obliged to register let whenever req 





a draft on New 


authori- 
net logs by mail. 


0 80, 
189 Nasean Birect, Sow York, 





Davies & Kent, Printers, 
tereotypers, a! 
Williens Street ai of Sopa tes News York. 
Note, Circular, Card 
Printing neatly and ctw a. 





tion of th om ng 7 
e lim’ prt e' 
edévensing Ss 0 
it. 676 Broadway, New York. 
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Moore’s Rural New-Yorker 
is the Largest, Best, and Cheapest RURAL, 
LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY 

ublished. Excels in both Contents and 
ityle. Employs the Best Talent. Has a 
Metropolitan Position and Continental 
Circulation. Is finely and profusely illus- 
trated. Relies upon MERIT, which always 
= bo Fang = of Bt — 
ty, Variety, Taste, ss, and Use- 
fulnese. It is pronounced the 
BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA. 
MOORE'S RURAL is adapted to the 
Wants of All, in both Town and Country. 
Liked by everybody. Is not only a supe- 
rior Literary and Family Paper, but ably 
and fully treats apon Rural and Domestic 
Affairs, Science, Art, etc. Both Press and 
People say MOORE'S RURAL is the best 
in its sphere. Try it and see. Only $3 a 
year—less to clnbs. A new half volume 
ns with July, and hence, Now is the 


time to Subscribe 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Wanted — Agents — $75 to 
200 per month—everywhere, male and 
male. to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price, only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beantifal, or more elastic seam ours. 
It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ever 
second stitch can be cut, and still the clot 
can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 

Cavution.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
pow cheap machine manu- 
factured. 3t. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever published of the genuine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, tn 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, $79; Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. The Company’s certificate sent 
with each watch; also, the BENEDICTS’ 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict. in silver case, $30; in 18 kt. 
gy cases, $90; the grade named Samuel 

’. Benedict, in silver cases, $45 ; in 18 kt. 

ld cases, $105. We send Watches by 

xpress, with right to examine before 
paying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
ewelers, 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 


$1 00 $1 00. 











THE 
HOUSEHOLD: 


A Practical Journal, especially devoted to 
the interests of the 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 
Containing articles by experienced House- 
keepers, upon all matters pertaining to 

home life and domestic economy. 

This popular Monthly has recently been 
enla to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
no pains will be spared to make it the best 
Family Journal in the country. 

Its departments include the Veranda, 
the Drawing-Room, the Dressing-Room, 
the Library, the Conservatory, the Nur- 
sery, the Diepensary, the Kitchen, and the 
Parlor, with practical hints and sugges- 
tions appropriate to each. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 

Agents wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be allowed. 

Senp For Specimen Copy FREE. 

Address, GEO. E. CROWELL, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


$3 Worth of Music for 10 Cents, 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 
A Monthly ne. Each number con- 
tains hg ; res “ new _ and in- 
teresting . Terms, annum. 
An elegant writing. desk J ag for five 
subscribers. Pianos, organs, sewing ma- 
chines, etc., for clubs. Specimen copies, 
with $6 worth of music, full list of premi- 
-_ ete., sent on receipt of ten cents. 





AND HIS CONNOL 
TION WITH THE NEW VOLUME. 


by the Press and Public, that, 


month to month. 


hold on Fame. 


LAST AND BE 


exclusively. 


THeal, embellishes each number. 


Magazine. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


With the JULY (1869) number, the ECLECTIC enters upon a 

NEW VOLUME. 
This number will contain TWO FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, entitled “‘ LANDSEER 
SSEURS " and “ THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS.” 
number as a specimen of the work. Price, % cents. COMMENCE YOUR SUBSCRIP- 


The ECLECTIC reprints the best articles on all subjects of interest from English 
French, and German Periodicals; the best representative talent in every de! f 
human knowledge is laid under contribution for its pages, and it is universally conceded 


IN SPECIALTIES, THE ECLECTIC IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ITS SPECIALTIES. 

SCIEN 

It is believed that in this department the ECLECTIC is more comprehensive and com- 
plete than any other Magazine in the world not exclusivelv devoted to the subject. 
ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY. and the other PHYSICAL SCIENCES, are 
brought down to the present time ; and the latest discoveries in each are chronicled from 


BIOGRAPHY. 
In thie department will be found the life of every man who in any walk of life has laid 


BELLES LETTRES. 
POLITE LITERATURE in all its branches is represented by the best selections which 
can be gleaned from a wide field. The department of POETRY is exceptionally rich and 
copious, and frequently contains the productions of the most famous living English 
‘oets. 


FICTION. 
In this department the BEST CURRENT LITERATURE of its class is found—THE 
ST WORK OF MR ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
“HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT” is now appearing serially in our pages. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This department, probably the most important of all. is represented by selections from 
the best Reviews, and Literature at Home has an Editorial Department devoted to it 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The ECLECTIC for twenty years has stood pre-eminent for its illustrations. 
fine STEEL ENGRAVING on some subject of general interest, either Historic, Portrait, or 
These Engravings are executed in the best manner 
and by the best artists, and are alone worth more than the subscription price of the 


ERMS OF THE EciEctic.—Single Copies, 45 cents; One Copy, One Year, $5; Two 
Copies, One Year, $9; Five Copies, One Year, $20. Clergymen and Teachers supplied 
at club rates. Agents wanted to get ¥ clubs, 
dress E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 108 Fulton 


Send for this 


rtment o' 


CE. 


A very 


Send for specimen copy, 45 cents. Ad- 
t., New York. 





Valuable Works, many of 
which are very scarce, out of print, and 
can not be duplicated : 


TREATISE ON PuNncTUATION, for Au- 
thors, etc., by John Wilson........ $1 
Pronounctnc Vocanutary of Geo- 
graphical and Personal Names. .... 
ScrENcE oF THE Sout, by Joseph Had- 
dock, M. 
Weak Lunes, and how to make them 
Strong, by Dr. Lewis....... rae 
Freepiey on Bustness, or How to 
Get, Save, Spend, Give, Lend, and 
Bequeath Money, with the Chances 
of Success and Causes of Failure in 
ETE 
NAPoLeon THE Tarp rN Iraty, and 
GEE POGUE, «5.00.00. cccssesccceses 
Tre Private CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Henry Cray, by C. Colton, LL.D.. 2 50 
History or A MouTHFUL oF BREAD, 
and its Effect on the Organization 
of Men and Animals............... 200 
MEN anv Times oF THE REVOLU- 
Tron, including Journals of Travel 
in Europe and America, by W. C. 
. TT Tr rte et 
Reason in Reuioion, by Frederick 
Henry Hedg 
Tae Piays or Pamir MAasstncer, 
complete in 1 vol.........+-.-...+++ 
Frest Lesson 1x Naturat History, 
by Agassiz......... cinbackénsan oe 
History or THe IsrRaEtrrisH Na- 
TION, from their Origin to their Dis- 
persion at the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans 
HEROINES OF THE CRUSADES. 
historic rolls I opened.”’........... 200 
Memors or THe Lire oF WILLIAM 
Wirt, Attorney-General of the 
United States, by John P. Kennedy, 
in 2 vols : - 40 
Tre Lire AND Times oF AARCN 
by J. Parton, 2 vols......... 600 
CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR TITW 
PeorLe. Numerous additions ad 
more than 500 Engravingr. 2 vole.1) 00 
Tae Stupy or tHe Hum: n Fam 
Tilustrated. mdon.)...... 
THE or Grorct WASRINGTCR, 


tions from their Writings, fro1. the 





ddress S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
3t* Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


earliest Period to the present Day. 

with Portraits, Autographs, 

other Illustrations. 2vols......... 1200 
SUPPLEMENT TO CYCLOPEDIA........ +580 





Hanp-Boox or Cuemistry, Theoret- 
ical, Practical, and Technical, by 
Abel and Bloxam, with numerous 
Tilustrations. .........-4- sees ceesee 5 

AMERICAN ELoQuENceE; a Collection 
of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; 
with ~~ Sketches and Il- 
lustrative Notes, by Frank Moore. 
BIMBO WOES... ccccccveced cscs csceces 10 00 

EMANUEL Swepennorc: His Life, 
and Writings, by Wm. White. Lon- 


00 


don edition. 2 vols............... 12 00 
Youne Enetanp, beautifully illus- 
trated. London edition....... - ..558 


SprEEcnEs AND ADDRESSES oF His 
Royat Hiauness the Prince Con- 
sort, with Outlines of his Character, 
and how Royal Courting was done. 
London edition..............s+0055 5 00 

How To TREAT THE SICK WITHOUT 
Menptcrneg, by Dr. Jackson......... 3 

PuysioLoey oF Dicrstion, with Ex- 
periments on the Gastric Juice— 
scarce—by Dr. Beaumont 

Tre AvoraBs_e Causes or DiskaseE, 
8 ere 200 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND; or, 
Insanity, by Dr. Spurzheim, M.D... 

Tue Spirit oF THE AcE, edited by 
Wm. H. Channing, vol. 1—scarce.. 3 00 

PRACTICAL AND ScrentiFic FRrRuit- 
CutturE, by Chas. R. Baker, of the 
Dorchester Nurseries. Illustrated. 4 00 

Tae Prrerm’s Progress and Holy 
War, by John Bunyan............. 200 

Youart’s History, TREATMENT, AND 
DisEAsEs OF THE HorsE 

Lecrures on ScrENCE AND ART, by 
Dr. Lardner. 2 vols 

ANIMAL Maenetis™, or Psycopuna- 
wy, by T. 

Anitomy, Puyst meer, ann Hr- 


00 
2 00 
00 
50 


Fe ee tk Lesloy 4 00 
Hewrotpr’s Vuiws or Narcurs. 
London ei'tion...............-.... 250 
Pattosc rat or Eatcxo, bz Bol- 
Bs S10K, by Bellows.. 2 00 
Tiisiornr or EKNGIEE ty 
De CARING Snide .secdévegcsccses 1G 
Tare oF Jom U, Catnoux, by Jen- 


Any of the to works sent by 


Normal School for Teach- 
ERS IN DR. DIO LEWIS’S NEW GYM- 
NASTICS—Established in 1867, located in 
West Brattleboro’, Vt., under the instruc- 
tion of PROF. F. G. WELCH, of Yale 
College. Next session commences July 
19, continuing eight weeks. Diplomas 
awarded at the close of the session. Terms 
only $40 for the complete course. No 
extra cl . Send for circular to F. G. 
WELCH, New Haven, Conn. M. 3t. 


‘** We have learned more of Luther's per- 
og ee om 7 volume than Seng 
the most e rate biography.” — Phila- 
delphia Press. vay 


he last work by the author of the 
Schonberg Cotta Family: 


Watchwords for the War- 
FARE OF LIFE. From Dr. Martin Lu- 
By the author the “Schonberg 
Cotta Family.” One eleZant volume, 12mo, 
cloth, extra, $1 75. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, and for 
sale by all booksellers. 
A descriptive catalogne of all our publi- 
cations mailed to any address. 
W. DODD, Publisher, 
506 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted !—Agents for Prof. 
Parsons’ Laws or Business, with full 
Directions and Forme for all Transactions 
in every State inthe Union. By Theoph- 
ilus Parsons, LL.D., Profeesor of Law in 
Harvard University, and author of many 
Law Books. A New Book fur Everybody. 
oe the rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions of all the relations of life, as well as 
every kind of contract and legal obligation. 

A correct, economical, and safe counsel- 
or and adviser. Giving directions for 
every proceeding, and showing how to 
draw and execute every kind of legal in- 
etrument. Essential to eve Farmer, 
Mechanic, Manufacturer, Public Officer, 
Landlord, Tenant, Executor, Administra- 
tor, Guardian, Minor, Heir-at-Law, Lega- 
tee Apprentice, Mariner, Auctioneer, 
Broker, Notary, Bank Officer, Justice of 
the Peace, Consignor, Sheriff, Under Sheriff, 
Selectmen, Commissioner, Married Wom- 
an, Widow, Trader, Market-man, Citizen, 
Property-holder. 

So plain, full, accurate, and complete, 
that no person can afford to be without it. 
Embodying in popular form the results of 
the labor and study of the most popular 
and successful writer of law books in the 
country. Worth ten times the price asked 
for it. Exclusive territory and no compe- 
tition. Send for descriptive circular. 
Address, 8. RANTON & CO., 
Hartford, Ct. it 


* The Living Church.’’—A 
monthly a, under the above title, 
will be published on the 6th of May, and on 
the first Thursday in each lowing 
month. “The Living Church ” will advo- 
cate the claims of a primitive Christianity 
in its relations to all the living questions 
of the day, in criticism, natural science, 

hilosophy, social reform, etc. The 
following gentlemen are among the con- 
tributore : 

Rev. Wm. A. pees BD. ; (whore 
“ Brotherly Words” will incorporated 
in these columns); Rt. Rev. or, M. 











Clark, D.D.; Rev. F. Harwood, D.D. ; Rev. 
Phillips Brooks; Rev. Henry C. Potter; 
D Rev. Jos. H. Rylance. D.D.; Rev. 


Walter Mitchell; Rev. C. ©. Tiffany; Rev. 
Wm. R. Huntington; Rev. E. C. Porter; 
Rev. C. A. Richards; Rev. J .T. Walden; 
Rev. D. O. Kellog, Jr. ; Rev. W. T. Wilson ; 
Prof. J. L. Diman; Rev. E. A. Washburn, 


.D. 
TERMS: Two Dotians PER ANNUM, 
payable in advance. Subscriptions should 
addressed to “Tue Livine Cuurcn,” 
633 Broadway, New York. Literary com- 
munications and contributions should be 
addressed to the Editor of “ Tur Livine 
Cuorce,”’ 108 E. 2ist Street, New York. 
Tue Livine Cuurcn, $2, and Tur 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $3, sent a year 
for $4. it. 


Mme. Demorest’s Emporium 
of Fashions, 888 Broadway, New York. 
Plain and elegantly trimmed patterns of 
every novel, useful, or desirable article for 
ladies’ and children’s dress. Branches ap- 
—. a Send for Circular and 
ce- 


Mme. Demorest's eee Sprin 
Summer Mammoth Bulletin Plate of 





and 
‘ash- 





mail, mcpaid, on of », 
© WELLs B00 Bonita, I. York. 


ions with ten full-sized patterns. Price 
Mailed free. 


i 
$2 50. 
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THE AMERICAN MUSICAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 
No. 8 NASSAU STREET, AND 914 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Every description of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE selected with the greatest care, and 
ed to any part of the United States or Canadas. A large Catalogue of the newest 
and most desirable Music sent by mail, free of charge, upon application Mach time and 
annoyance can be saved by persons about rs nos, Organs, Guitars, Violins, 
Flutes, Banjos, Band Instruments, Musical Instruction Books, Sheet Music, etc., by 
simply writing, or calling at our y. We cheerfully give any imormation in our 
»wer, gratis. A long professional experience as Musical Director of the “* American 
Norma! Masical Conservatory * in New York, has brought us in contact with the promi- 
nent musical houses, and we respectfully refer to the following gentlemen: 8S. R. Weuta, 
esq., 389 Broadway, Editor of this Journat ; J. H. Evtiot, Musical Editor Home Journal; 
A. ©. Waesver, Esq., Musical Critic of the New York World ; Ove Butt, the great Vio- 
linist, (at whose beautiful home in Norway we spent the summer of 1868). 
All letters should be addressed to J. JAY WATSON & CO., 
American Musical and Book Agency, 
85 Nassau Street, or Post-office Box 6816. 
N. B.—A sample of the celebrated Mathushek Piano can be seen and heard at our office. 
Send for circular containing full particulars. ‘* A great soul in a small body.” Bt. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FOR 1869, 


With a full-page Illustration in each Number. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE take great pleasure in announcing 
that 


“THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON,” 
A new Novel of great interest, 
By Antuony TROLLOPE, 
Author of “* Phineas Finn,” * Orley Farm,” etc., 
Will be begun in the 
Jury NumBer, 
Commencing Vol. IV. of that Magazine. 
NEW BOOKS. 
By the author of “ The Albert N’Yanza,” 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEYLON. By Sir Samuel White Baker, author 
of * Cast Up by the Sea,” “* Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” etc. Second edition. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Extra cloth. 

“ Certainly no sporting book we have ever read is more alive with spirit and dashing 
achievements.""— The Round Table. 

CURIOUS MYTHS (Complete). Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring-Gould. 
New edition. Complete in one vol. 12mo. Tinted paper. Half Roxburgh $2 50. 

FOUR GOOD NOVELS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

TRICOTRIN. ‘The Story of a Waif and Stray. By ‘* Ouida,” author of “ Strathmore.” 

*“ Chandos,"*ttc. With Portrait of author from steel. Fourth edit’n. 12mo0. Cloth. $2. 
** Tricotrin is a work of absolute power, some truth, and deep interest.”—W. Y. Day 
0k. 

DALLAS GALBRAITH. By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, author of “ Life in the Iron 
Mills,” ** Waiting for the Verdict,” etc. Second edition. 8vo. Cloth. $2. 

* One of the best novels ever written for an American magazine."’-- Phil. Morning Post. 
“ The story is most happily written in all respects.”"— The North American, 

THE OLD MAM'SELLE'S SECRET. After the German of KE. Marlitt, author of “ Gold 
Elsie,” By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Fifth edition.. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 

“A more charming story, and one which, having once commenced, it seemed more 
difficult to leave, we have not met with for many a day.”— The Round Table. 

GOLD ELSIE. From the German of E. Marlitt, author of “The Old Mam’selle’s 
Secret." By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Fourth edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 

“A charming story charmingly told.""—Balt:more Gazette. 
“A charming book. It absorbs your attention from the title-page to the end.” — The 

Home Cirele. 





Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 

es, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every deecription of printing. 


New Books. — American 


FISH CULTURE, Embracing all the details 





Trout. The Culture of Sa , Shad, 
other Fish. By Thaddeus Norris. Ilus- 
trated. $1 75. 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
By Genio C. Scott. With 170 Mustrations, 
* 5°. Sent by mail, t-paid, by S. R. 
ELLS, Publisher, Broadway, N. Y. 


Mme. Demorest’s Emporium 
of Fashions, 838 Broadway. Terms for 
Branches, Price-List, etc., sent free. 


An Essayon Man. By Alex- 
ander Pope. With illustrations, and notes 
by 8S. R. Wells, and published by the same 
in New York. 50 cents; muslin, gilt, $1. 

The publisher presents this celebrated 
essay in a very attractive material dress, 
and adds exceedingly to its interest by his 
su tive notes. e views mainly from 
a phrenological stand-point, and shows 
that it does not contain so many errors as 
it has generally been supposed. Its bean- 
ties and noble sentiments he points out in 
a striking manner. The illustrations are 
very fine. This is decidedly the best edi- 
tion of this famous poem we have ever 
seen.—Am. Guardian (Phila.). 








of Artificial Fish-Breeding and oy te} 





Wanted—Agents—To Sell 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 

ce, =. The simplest, cheapest, and 
best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Lenis, Mo. 3t. 


Phrenology at Home. — 
How can I learn Phrenology? What books 
are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher ? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with such Iilustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain. The cost for this 
“Srupent’s Set,’ which embraces How 
to Read Character, New Physiognomy, 
Memory, Self-Culture, Constitution of 


Man, Bust and Box, is only $10 when taken 
ther. ps full price, if ordered _— 

rately, would be $13.) It may be sent by 

express, or as freight, safely boxed—not 

by mail—to any part of the world. Orders 

should be addressed to 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Employment.— Pleasant and 
rofitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 














NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM & SON. 
AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST. 
His Life and Adventures. Edited by his Widow. One of the most entertaining and 
valuable of modern biographies. In a handsome vol., $2 50. 
“ The book is one of the most valuable additions to the literature of the times that has 
appeared for many years, and has been published in exquisite taste.”— Phila. Age. 





THIRD EDITION. 
THE BY-WAYS OF EUROPE. 


By Bayard Taylor. The final book of Travels of this popular author; said by the 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent hy mail, postage free, on receipt of | ‘tities to be the best. ‘ Nothing can be more exquisite than his pictures,” ete. 12mo, 
J.B 


. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


rice, b . 
— 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Tue Best JvvENILE MaGazine. 


The Hygeian Home. 
BROWN & MIDDEKAUFFP., Proprietors. 


ho 5. 


“ Pithy, pointed, sentient, brilliant, every sentence, every chapter, the whole book, is 


Demorest’s Young America freighted with the choicest, raciest, and fairest morceauz of an accomplished traveler’s 
> ; 7 


—<— 








A. SMITH, M.D., Resident Physician. 
We have fine buildings, beautiful scenery, 
mountain air, and all the facilities for 
bathing. 
For circular containing terms, etc., ad- 
dress BROWN & MIDDEKAUFF, 
it. Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Photortraphs of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECHER, 8. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. Jounwat, Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 
D.D., and others, published—card size— 
by ROCKWOUD, 839 Broadway, N. Y 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


$20 a Day to Male and Fe- 
MALE AoeEnTs to introduce the BUCKEYE 
20 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
titch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 3t. 


» 

Fire Extinguisher, Plant 
Syrnincr, Winpow Wasuer, and Garpen 
Enotes for $5. Send stamp for circulars 
to N. E. P. PUMP ©O., Danvers, Mass, 1t. 


Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 23 and 25 KE. 4th St.. New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Diet of 
the first class. DRS. BROWNING & 
LARKIN. 

















an entertaining, artistic, and splendidly 
}—~ aan monthly Magazine for Boys and 
Girls. 

To inclnde pleasing developments of the 
arts and sciences, philosophy, also stories, 
music, and other entertaining featnres, in- 
cluding puzzles, games, toys, etc., etc. 
Combining for Young ‘America a museum 
of the good, the useful, and the beautiful, 
without frivolity or exaggerations, and a 
well-spring of pleasure and instruction in 
the honsehold. 

TERMS.—Single copies, 15 cents; year- 
ly, $1 50; additional copies, $1; or five 
copies, $5. 

o each single subscriber, at $1 50, is 

pease a good two-bladed pearl-handled 
nife, or a micr pe, or a hand 

book, as a premium. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 

Single copies mailed free on re- 

ceipt of pe or specimen copies, with 

circular, 10 cents. it. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prxt Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of posees, on 
receipt of 50 cents, Address A. A. CON- 
STANTINE, 43 Ann 8t., N. Y. Jan., tf. 


Mme. Demorest’s Grand 
Opening of ary ta, teed Fashions, 838 
Broadway. Send for Circular. 











| gathering.’’— Utica Herald. 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE WEST; OR, CALIFORNIA AS IT IS. 

By Brace. Full of new and important facts and statistics about the Natural Wealth 
of California—thé Vine Crops; Silk Growing; Farming, etc. The Yo-Semite and the 
Railway—apropos to the great event of the day. 12mo, $1 75. 

“* We have merely touched and indicated a number of things well worth a more ex- 
tended commentary than we have space to give, and finally lump the matter by recom- 
mending it as the most readable and comprehensive work published on the general 
theme of Califurnia.”—W. Y¥. Times. 





——- 


COLOR. 
By Mme. Elizabeth Cavé, author of “ Drawing without a Master.” 16mo, cloth, $1. 


THE STRANDED SHIP. 
By Davis. A new story of remarkable power and interest. 16mo, 50 cents, paper, or 
80 cents in cloth. 
«*s For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HAIL COLUMBIA. 
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1, Hail! ! Colum-bia, hap- py land, Hail! ye he - roen, heavy’ born band; Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, Who fought and bled in 
2. Immortal patriots, rise once more, Defend your rights, defend your shores ; Let no rude foe with imptous | hands, ‘Let no rude foe with 
J 
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3. Sound, sound rg icon of es Let Washington's niet name, Ring thro’ the world with loud applause, Rin thro the world with 
4. Behold th the chief who now commands, Once more to save his country stands, The rock on which the storm will beat, The rock on which the 
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ev’-ry clime to freedom am. Lis-ten witha joy-ful ear: With e - qual skill, with God-like pow’r, He 
beat, But armed with vir - tue, firm and true. | His hopes are fixed on heaven and you! When hope was sinking in dismay, When 
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Ev -er mindful what it cost, Ev- er grate-ful for the prize, Let its al- tar reach the skies. Firm,u - ni - ted 
heaven we EF man-ly trust, That truth and jus - tice — prevail, am ev'ryschemeof bond-age fail. 
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| governs in the fearful hour Of hor-rid war, or guides with ease The happier times of bon est peace. Firm, u - ni- ted 

















gloom obscur’d Colum-bia’s day; His stea - dy mind, from Se 8 free, Resolved on death or lib - er - ty! 
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Ral - lying wens our lib --er - ty, Trothers Jeet, Peace and safe- ty | we shall find. 
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ane CRERAS. TIS OF THEE. 


Maestoso. 


Sere a 
lib - ae of thee I 
no - ble free—Thy name I ilove; 4 

















y 
thers died, Land of the 
rocks and rills, Thy woods and 


T t T 
sing; Land where my fa- 


1. My country, ’tis of thee, Sweet land of 


2. My na- tive coun - try, thee—Land of the love th 
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o-#—| —_— 8 Let music swell the breeze, 4 Our fathers’ God to thee, 
Monga Se = iS Se Ser SS And ring from allthe trees Author of liberty, 
v Sweet freedom’s song ; To thee we sing; 
il-grim’s pride, Brom eve mountain side t freedom fing. : : 
te eed hills,” My heart a rap - ture thrills Like that *: - bove, Let mortal tongues awake, Long may our land be bright 
= Let all that breathe partake, With freedom’s holy light ; 
22 2 22 2:2 2 : 
a ed é $2 Fe os ae Let rocks their silence break, Protect us by thy might, 
99 oe === I The sound prolong. Great God, our King. 
















































STAR-SPANGLE 


D BANNER. 
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Words by Dr. FRANCIS KEY. 
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What is that, which the breeze o’erthe tow-er- ing , As 
| 





4 ' ' 
1. an ve, can you see, by thedawn’sear- ly light, Whatso proud-ly we  hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming 
2. On the shore pe seenthro’ the mist of the deep, Where the foe’s haughty host in dread si - lence re - - es, 
| 3. 0, thus be it ever when free-men shallstand Be - tween their loved home and war's des - o - - tion, 
e° 
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Whose broad. stripes and bright stars thro’ the per - il - ous fight, O’erthe ramparts we watch’d, wereso gal-Jant-ly streaming. 


it fit-ful-ly blows, "half con - ceals, half dis - clos - es 


Bless’d with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued —~ Praise the power that hath made and pre - served us a na - tion. 
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ave proofthro’the night that our flag was still there ; 
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And the rock-et’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Now it catch-es the gleam of the morning's first beam, Infull glo- ry re - flect- ed now shineson the eam ; 

Then con - quer we must, when our cause it is just, And this be our mot-to—‘In God is our trust ! 
j j ! 
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0 say, does the star-span-gled ban - ner still wave, 
"Tis the star - span-gled ban - ner, O long may it wave, 
And the star-span-gled ban-ner* in tri- umph shall wave, 
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DAVID 7. SHAW. RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 





— 
Oer the land of the free, and the homeof the brave? 


O’er the land, &c. 
O’er the land, &c. 
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‘By sane of LEE & WALKER, Pub, a 
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1, te Co - lum-bia! the aw" of the o- -_ The home of the brave and the fre, 
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Thy mandates make he - 
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borne by red white and blue, When borne by 


When borne by the red white and blue. 


Lib-er- ty’s formstandsin view, Thy banners make ty - ran- ny trem - ble, 


red 















white and blue, 


2 


banners make 


When borne by the red white and blue. 








ty - ran - ny 


When war winged its wide desolation, Let our hearts warm with sincerest fervor, 


And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 

Columbia, rode safe through the storm ; 
With her garlands of vict’ry around her, 


This prayer stir the souls depths within, 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor the star of their glory grow dim! 
May the service united ne’er sever, 


When so proudly she bore her brave crew, But they to their colors prove true! 


With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white and blue. 





The Army and Navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and bine! 








